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STATEMENT OF SPONSORSHIP 


yg AMERICAN Jewish Congress is sponsoring the publication of 
UDAISM: A QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF JEWISH LIFE AND THOUGHT 
as part of its basic policy “to stimulate an informed awareness of 
Jewish affairs, encourage Jewish scholarship and adequate opportu- 
nities for Jewish education, and generally foster the affirmation of 
Jewish religious, cultural, and historic identity.” 


Conceived as a free and non-partisan organ, this journal is dedi- 
cated to the creative discussion and exposition of the moral, religious 
and philosophical concepts of Judaism and their relevance to the 
problems of modern society. 


The Board of Editors, composed of distinguished scholars and think- 
ers drawn from every segment of Jewish life, is vested with full author- 
ity and responsibility for the contents of this Journal. Views and opin- 
ions expressed in the articles and reviews are those of the contributors 
and do not necessarily reflect the position of the American Jewish 
Congress, which is sponsoring the publication of this Journal as a 
service to the American Jewish community and to all who seek to 
understand the nature of the Jewish tradition and its modern 
significance. 

AMERICAN JEWISH CONGRESS 


STATEMENT OF PURPOSE 


N INCREASING measure, modern men are turning again to the quest 

for a world-wide view on the issues that are timeless—the meaning of 
life, the challenge of death, the purpose of suffering, the significance 
of the individual, his relation to society, and the goal of history. In 
order to advance this enterprise of spiritual discovery of our time this 
Journal has been projected. It will be primarily concerned with the 
philosophy, ethics, and religion of Judaism as a factor in the contem- 
porary world... . 


We are committed to the proposition that Judaism has positive value 
today for Jews and for the world. . . . At the same time, we dissociate 
ourselves from the dangerous tendency toward the hardening of party 
lines on the contemporary Jewish scene. . . . The members of the Board 
of Editors, like their associates among the Contributing Editors, belong 
to every school of Jewish life or to none. The trends popularly refer- 
red to as Orthodoxy, Conservative, Reform, Reconstructionism, as well 
as others that as yet have no specific names, have their advocates 
among us, though no institution or movement is officially repre- 
sented. . . . Undoubtedly, our differences will find expression in these 
pages, but we shall be as one in opposing the dogmatism which takes 
for granted that one’s own particular standpoint has a monopoly 
on truth and the authoritarianism which would suppress any contrary 
point of view. 


Jupaism will be dedicated to the quest for truth in the spirit of 
freedom. Our columns will be open to anyone who has something 
significant to say and the ability to say it well. New and unconven- 
tional interpretations, whatever their standpoint, will be welcomed 
from every source, for we share the conviction of the Talmud that 
“Both these and the others are the words of the living God.”—From 
the introductory article by Robert Gordis, “Toward a Renascence of 
Judaism” in Vol. I, No. 1. 




















MY JEWISH AFFIRMATION— 
A SYMPOSIUM 


A decade ago, this publication was 
launched with the purpose of providing 
a non-partisan forum for the serious dis- 
cussion of ideas and values in the realm 
of Jewish religion, ethics and philosophy 
in their relevance to the living issues 
and options that confront Jewry today. 
In the pursuit of that purpose, JUDAISM 
has opened its columns to writers with 
the most diverse viewpoints, requiring 
only that the discussion be informed and 
the writer be engaged and concerned 
with the tradition, no matter where he 
located his particular accent. A single 
pre-supposition has informed all that 
has appeared in JupAisM these past ten 
years: the unspoken but ever-present as- 
sumption that Jewish culture—in the 
broadest connotation of that term—and 
the bearers of that culture form an area 
of living significance worthy of study, 
discussion, interpretation and hence—of 
preservation and enhancement. 

In observance of our Tenth Anniver- 
sary, we offer our readers a symposium 
on “My Jewish Affirmation.” The par- 
ticipants, none of whom ts professionally 
engaged in Jewish institutional life, 
though many are involved avocational- 
ly, were drawn from that segment of the 
community commonly denominated as 
intellectual but which we prefer to de- 
scribe as the creative élite. These are the 
people who have given evidence of seri- 
ous thought, scholarship and creativity. 
While the academic community, as was 
to be expected, forms a preponderant 
majority among our symposiasts, occu- 


pations as diverse as painting, financ:, 
book-publishing, pediatrics and psychia- 
try are represented. 

In inviting these statements, the edi- 
tors suggested that the five questions ap- 
pended below serve the writers as guide- 
lines. Some, as indicated by the num- 
bered paragraphs in their response fol- 
lowed the suggestion; others saw fit to 
cast their statement in their own way. 
We submit the symposium to our read- 
ers in the belief that it represents a sig- 
nificant contribution towards the fulfill- 
ment of the purposes intended in the 
establishment of this journal ten years 
ago. 


1. What do you regard as centrally sig- 
nificant in Jewish 
presently viable? 

2. What revisions and adaptations, tf 
any, of the tradition do you deem 
essential if it is to be preserved and 
enhanced? 

3. Do you deem your Jewish outlook 
and commitment a fundamental 
source for your total life orienta- 
tion? 


tradition and 


4. By what lines of force do you con- 
sider yourself linked to the Amer- 
ican Jewish community, the State 
of Israel and the Jewish people 
generally? 

5. What, in your own background and 
experience, do you judge to have 
been decisive in your present Jew- 
ish engagements? 

Theodore Friedman 
Managing Editor 








RESPONSIBLE CHOICE AND LAW 


ROBERT ALTER 


ae speaking, what is centrally sig- 

nificant in Judaism and what seems 
at present viable may be two very dif- 
ferent things, but there is a natural 
temptation to identify as central that 
which appears to be viable. It is a temp- 
tation that I shall try to resist. We are 
often reminded that Judaism, in con- 
trast to the other major religions of the 
West, embodies many values that seem 
admirable even in the light of modern 
humanism (Jewish antipathy toward 
asceticism and other-worldiness, Jewish 
concern for social justice, and so forth). 
But it seems to me a falsification of his- 
tory to measure Judaism solely in terms 
of humanist values or any other set of 
criteria external to it. If we are to make 
any sense of Jewish tradition, I think we 
must first of all look it square in the 
face, on its own terms. 

In practice, most of us tend to an- 
thologize from Jewish tradition, and 
with fundamentalism hardly a possible 
stance for thinking people any more, it 
is inevitable and probably quite legiti- 
mate that such a process of individual 
selection should take place. I have the 
profoundest distrust for all orthodoxies 
—religious, ideological, social—and I can 
only envisage for the future the reli- 
gious situation that exists in Judaism 
now as an accomplished fact: each indi- 
vidual is faced with the responsibility 
of deciding what he wants to accept, or 


whether he wants to accept. The trouble 


is that very few Jews regard the decision 
as a responsibility. A responsible deci- 
sion cannot be made unless you know 
enough about the alternatives to be able 
to weigh them. So, for me, the tradi- 
tional emphasis on the study of Torah 
in its broadest sense is crucial for us 
today. Judaism can no longer simply be 
imposed, as once may have been possi- 
ble, but I feel that anyone who is seri- 
ous about being a Jew ought to be pre- 
pared to undertake a serious confronta- 
tion of Jewish tradition in all its varied 
intellectual and emotional content. 
Since I place so much weight on in- 
dividual choice, it should be clear that 
I would hardly venture a prescription of 
what should be meaningful for contem- 
porary Judaism or what areas of tradi- 
tion ought to be revised. But in terms 
of the structure, not the content, of 
Jewish tradition, there is a principle 
whose centrality I am quite willing to 
affirm, and that is the principle of law, 
or Halacha. The religious genius of rab- 
binic Judaism seems to me to consist 
largely in its ability to translate its ideals 
into an extensively articulated system of 
law (which, after all, means action) and 
to inculcate its values through a regi- 
men of daily acts indicated by the law. 
It is highly regrettable that the Halacha’s 
nerve of response to a rapidly changing 
world has, in the main, been numbed 
since the sixteenth century. But without 


Halacha, Judaism falls apart, or evap- 
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orates skyward in a cloud of Eternal 
Verities. There are times, moreover, 
when I suspect that man’s moral life in 
general begins to disintegrate without 
some sort of Halacha to hold it together. 

As to whether my Jewish commitment 
is a fundamental force in shaping my 
outlook on life, this is a question which 
it takes time and living to decide. Four 
years ago, in a period of perhaps exces- 
sive self-skepticism, I would have grave- 
ly doubted whether Rabbi Akiba or 
Maimonides had a fraction of the influ- 
ence on my moral awareness that Camus 
or Proust did. Since then, some of the 
values I wondered if I believed in have 
had to stand in the crucible of experi- 
ence, and I would credit the rabbis with 
considerably more influence today. Ulti- 
mately, I suppose I do face the world 
as a Jew, though as a Jew whose head 
is filled with all sorts of ideas and aware- 
nesses outside the scope of Jewish tra- 
dition. 

My attitude toward the American 
Jewish community and the Jewish peo- 
ple at large is complicated and in some 
ways ambivalent. At times I find myself 
in the position of the doctor in The 
Brothers Karamazov who loves humanity 
in general but is repelled by the indi- 
vidual men with whom he comes in con- 
tact. There is certainly enough cause 
given by Jews for impatience or even 
despair—whether it be the crass and 
complacent materialism of most Amer- 
ican Jews, or the provincial shallowness 
of most Israeli Jews, or the pettiness and 
internecine politicking of the self-styled 
religious Jews both here and in Israel. 

Yet, perhaps no people should be 
judged by its average but only by its 
best. I am continually impressed by the 
achievements of the Jewish people, and 
I have a definite sense of pride in be- 


longing to this people. For all that is 
problematic in the existence and the 
future of the State of Israel, the building 
of the yishuv is a stirring accomplish- 
ment—moreover, one which was critical- 
ly necessary for the Jewish people—and 
1 am proud to give my full support to 
such an enterprise. As far as the Amer- 
ican Jewish community is concerned, I 
may be impatient, but I still have some 
sense of responsibility toward it, or at 
least toward the thinking people in it. 
I feel 1 ought to try -v contribute, in 
whatever small way 1 can, to the crea- 
tion of a less somnolent intellectual 
atmosphere for American Jewry: I 
would like more American Jews to share 
my own discovery that there are in Jew- 
ish thought and letters (particularly in 
the Hebrew language) serious and sen- 
sitive responses to the existential prob- 
lems with which we feel ourselves con- 
fronted. 

The final question of the symposium 
invites autobiographical detail, but I 
don't feel that such detail is necessary 
or appropriate to the kind of statement 
I have been making. From what I have 
already said, it follows that my present 
feeling of engagement in Jewish life is 
the result of the various elements in my 
personal background, starting with my 
upbringing at home, which exposed me 
extensively to the words and acts of Jew- 
ish tradition. To this | would add one 
important fact: Judaism was never im- 
posed on me in an authoritarian way; 
had I encountered authoritarianism, I 
probably would have rebelled against it. 
As things actually occurred, I was of- 
fered in various ways the opportunity 
to take a good look at traditional 
Judaism. At first, I found much that was 
immensely appealing. Later on, some 


serious questions began to pose them- 
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selves, and perhaps many of the ques- 
tions will never be adequately an- 
swered. But I am still looking. 





Robert Alter is a Teaching Fellow at 
Harvard University and is presently 


completing his doctoral thests in the field 
of comparative literature. His essay, THE 
Days OF ZIKLAG: THE ASSESSMENT OF AN 
IDEOLOGY, appeared in JUDAISM. His es- 
say, THE Genius OF S. Y. AGNON, was 
published in COMMENTARY. 


TO WEAR BLOOD STAIN WITH HONOR 


LEONARD BASKIN 


1. The Jews are (were) a community 
of disaster. The Diaspora was the 
salvation of the Jews. (Sabras are not 
By Jews, I mean those bleak, 
pointed men waiting in Liverpool for 
the Hamburg Line boats and herring- 
eating their way to Ellis Island and be- 
yond.) To hell with monotheism and 
hurray for the sharp, golden, dark hu- 
mor that preserves the rankest of “rus- 


Jews. 


sells.” Wit is the Jew’s palace of pleas- 
ure. The prophets are a benefaction to 
all literate men but Yiddish is the inner 
dialect of aliens. Anyone can learn He- 
brew. What is centrally significant in the 
Jewish tradition and presently viable? 
The miraculous facility to wear blood- 
stain with honor. To defy malice while 
enduring it. Not to crack under any in- 
civility however barbarous, even finally 
to peddle the ash of death camps. While 
enduring the calumny of the ages yet 
reverencing learning all the more. The 
people of the book. Which book? Any 
book and that’s the truth of it. When 
it could only be the Book, so it was. But 
with the Haskalah it was any and 
every book. 

2. Traditions cannot be revised or 
adapted. We can inherit a tradition and 
by our behaviour preserve it or we can 
destroy it and thus begin a new tradi- 
tion. “Deine Amerika,” says the rebe’s 


son to the schneider’s daughter as they 
board their cabin-cruiser, and who in 
this fat land shall inherit the Yoreh 
Deah. The extraordinary culture bred 
in the ghetto is doomed, especially so, in 
the U.S.A. Where would they find the 
Jews if they wanted to “make” a po- 
grom? In the Cabinet? It just wouldn't 
look nice. Our minority status (our chief 
treasure) itself is threatened. Yiddish, 
alas, is practically gone, intermarriage is 
common, and for every poor and hud- 
dled mikvah there is a tenhundred of 
swimming pools. Pity? No, only that one 
laments that such corrupt and unen- 
lightened kine have engulfed the lean. 
The zeal that spurred the sons to uni- 
versities and to success in the professions 
was buttressed with stout roots that 
drove deep into the ghetto’s commit- 
ment to study, learning and knowledge. 
Will the Jewish country club (a night- 
mare), Jewish nite at the Elks (half-baked 
prrogen) and a conformist, know-noth- 
ing, witless religiosity (a current Amer- 
ican specialty) spawn a meaningful tra- 
dition to replace the older one? (Blessed 
are the uses of deprivation and persecu- 
tion.) A terrible truth, but of such is a 
trenchant tradition. Along with the Ita- 
lians, Irish and Polish we are slipping 
into being proper Americans. 


3. My deepest commitment is to my 
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work, and the forging of three dimen- 
sional images was never a Jewish preoc- 
cupation. It would require a delirious 
bit of sophistry (not impossible) to re- 
late my once intimate relations with 
Rashi to my woodcarving. An aside on 
the subject of Jewish art. Can a partic- 
ular constellation of form and content 
be deemed Jewish? I don’t think so. 
Many works exist which deal with Jew- 
ish subjects. But that is hardly critical. 
The grandeur of Rembrandt's portraits 
of Rabbis is legendary and Rembrandt 
was a Mennonite. Can a denominator be 
traced through Soutine’s bejewelled tur- 
bulence, Pissarro’s calm impressionism 
and Pascin’s brittle bittersweet? Are their 
forms inevitable because they were Jew- 
ish? Hardly. Even Chagall, who in his 
early work came very close to fusing the 
Jewish world of Vitebsk with a plastic 
configuration built out of the necessity 
to express that content, used the same 
means and devices to illustrate Gogol’s 
Dead Souls. | have made many prints 
and drawings concerned with Jewish sub- 
ject matter but it would be vain of me 
and stupid to commend their qualities 
as in any way pendant from my Jewish 
outlook and commitment, beyond the 
fact that they couldn't have been done 
by anyone else and my temperament is 
surely strongly conditioned by my back- 
ground, (See answer to No. 5.) 

4. The Briss Mileh has made me kin 
to the most august and remote Sassoon, 
the dimmest half-wit masquerading as a 
“defender of the gate” and to every oth- 
er Jew, living and dead. One apprehends 


this awesome belonging while yet a child, 
indeed, it spills over one at birth like a 
secondary trauma. I have no official links 


to Jewry. (I don’t even take Commen- 
tary.) 

5. My father is an orthodox Rabbi. I 
went to Yeshiva (a black and tormenting 
one) and loved God with all my heart 
and all my soul. Until the age of six- 
teen I was steeped in traditional Juda- 
ism. Slowly my mind found its way else- 
where. The lustrous other world with 
its ranks of possibility became apparent. 
I stretched into it and was incapable of 
ever returning, but my brain is serried 
with an infinity of memory-traces that 
recall the sound and smell of shul, of 
home, of Yeshiva, of the nearly all-Jew- 
ish street. If that committed rabbinic 
childhood of mine did not develop my 
sensibility to form, it at least helped 
“Yiddishe kop” and that is 


something in this alien and dark world. 


forge my 





Leonard Baskin ts Associate Professor 
in Printmaking and Sculpture at Smith 
College. A native of New Brunswick, 
N.]., he received his education in the 
arts at various American institutions, as 
well as art academies in France and 
Italy. He is the holder of various awards, 
including the Prix de Rome for sculp- 
ture, and has received prizes for prints 
as diverse as one from The Society of the 
American Graphic Arts and a prize from 
Tokyo. His sculpture and prints are to 
be found in the major museums of 
America. 
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THE GOD OF ISRAEL— 
PURSUER AND PURSUED 


ARTHUR A. COHEN 


here is something unnecessary and 

tendentious in symposia such as this. 
Brevity and concision are virtues only 
when one has the option to write at 
length and nevertheless avoids the op- 
portunity. To respond with concision 
(we are offered but 1,250 words) to ques- 
tions that probe one’s whole life is rath- 
er a foolhardy, indeed treacherous, en- 
terprise. Let me say then that I would 
have happily foregone this invitation 
were I not devoted to the experiment 
which Judaism represents in American- 
Jewish literature. At the 
same time I must lament the impulse 


theological 


which provokes symposia such as this 
and others. It encourages a species of 
spiritual nakedness and _ self-disclosure 
which is generally distasteful and, by and 
large, undistinguished. Hence, my re- 
sponses will be brief, cryptic, and, I 
hope, not a little elliptic and obscure. 
Anyone interested in more of what I 
think can go elsewhere and take the 
pains which I have taken. 

1. I do not understand the concept of 
viability in Jewish tradition. There is 
no question of procedure and service- 
ability in religion. There is only a ques- 
tion of truth. And religious truth? It 
seems to me that religious truth is only 
found by penetrating the brambly thick- 
et of history (out of which faith fashions 
tradition). And one enters and is en- 
trapped by the thicket of history only 
because reason suggests and faith be- 
lieves that God is also to be found 
within. 

2. Revisions and adaptations of Jew- 


ish tradition do not interest me in the 
slightest. Let my al het be on my heart 
and not on the tradition’s. 

3. The God of Israel is all that I pur- 
sue, much as my behavior belies the pro- 
fession (but you will have to take my 
word for it)—and I am afraid that same 
God is all that pursues me. 

4. To the American Jewish community 
-in pathos and longing (pathos because 
I am an American Jew and cannot help 
being both unless I cease to be one or 
the other; and longing because it could 
be a great community, but 1s not); to 
the State of Israel—to the State ever so 
little other than by the strains of ata- 
vism; to Israel ever so much because Is- 
raelis are yet Jews; to the Jewish people 
—as much as one can love a people whose 
deficiencies are egregious, whose past is 
glorious, and whose future is full of trep- 
idation and hope. 

5. No blinding lights of conversion 
here. Distant and occasional lights com- 
ing on and fading out, illuminating and 
darkening. And ever so slowly after years 
of ignoring light one finally has to look 
at it. Having looked, I am no less 
blinded and must spend a life looking 
into it yet again and again until I see 
either something or nothing (the mystics 
say it’s all the same anyway; and the 
medieval theologians could not even 
speak of it except by negation). Deus 
absconditus sed non ignoti. 

But the unasked question is the most 
important: why the God of Israel? If it 
is only God—and not the elaborate con- 


stellations of peoplehood and survival, 
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Hebrew language, Talmud, 
mitzvot about which Jews (including 
myself) speak when we are being rich 
and elucidating—why the God of Israel? 
Why not a general God? Or just a good 
and simple God? Or even a Christian or 
a Buddhist God? All possible! But not 
my God whom / will glorify. The Psalm- 
ist suggests that God gave himself to Is- 
rael that He might be glorified by her. 
Indeed, I could look elsewhere, and I 
would find the same mystery and the 
same awe and the same forbidding holi- 
ness, but then He would not be my God 
who gave himself to me in the desert 
that I should seek after Him. And in a 


Zionism, 


THE PEOPLE ISRAEL 


DANIEL 


A‘ a social scientist, 1 must attempt 

to operate within the framework of 
objective research, yet it is undoubtedly 
true that the problems which concern 
me in my profession have in great part 
come to concern me as a consequence of 
my American Jewish background and 
the interests which I have developed 
through a blending of Jewish and Amer- 
ican experience. The impact of my Jew- 
ish background and affirmation is two- 
fold. In a normative sense, the coinci- 
dence of the value systems of the Jewish 
and American civilizations has supplied 
me with the basic concerns of my life 
and with the underlying basis for my 
concern with certain issues in political 
science. In a procedural sense, I find my- 
self constantly drawing on what I be- 
lieve are Judaic modes of thought and 
analysis in my work. The fact that I 
live, as Mordecai Kaplan has stated, in 
two civilizations, has given me the abil- 


universe of uncertitude I wish the cer- 
titude of “the Jewish people.” The Jew- 
ish idiom and the Jewish experience are 
my equipage of travel. And since not 
the equipage, but the journey really 
matters, any will do, even though the 
familiar is to be preferred. 
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Arthur A. Cohen ts the editor of THe 
ANATOMY OF FAITH, a contributor to 
AMERICAN CATHOLICS: A PROTESTANT- 
Jewish View and author of MARTIN Bu- 
BER. His most recent book THE NATURAL 
AND THE SUPERNATURAL JEW: AN HiIs- 
TORICAL AND THEOLOGICAL INTRODUCTION 
will be published by Pantheon in 1962. 








AND RESPONSIBILITY 


J. ELAZAR 


ity to look at both with greater perspec- 
tive. In this regard, my Jewish educa- 
tion has served me particularly well as 
a social scientist. Not only is the knowl- 
edge of another contemporary civiliza- 
tion advantageous for one whose pri- 
mary concerns are with American polit- 
ical behavior, but the knowledge which 
I have acquired in order to know the 
Jewish past has enabled me to consider 
human behavior over a greater span of 
time than the majority of my colleagues 
whose perspectives of personal experi- 
ence are limited to our still rather young 
American Civilization. 

Unquestionably, the decisive factor in 
the development of my present Jewish 
attachments has been my family back- 
ground and experience. This is not sim- 
ply a question of my parents’ Jewishness 
as manifested in their home and living 
patterns nor just a question of the for- 
mal Jewish education which they pro- 
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vided for me. The essence of my family’s 
impact has centered on their approach 
to Jewish life, combining a deep and con- 
servative attachment to the variegated 
elements which go to make up Jewish 
civilization, coupled with an unhesitating 
liberalism of interpretation; an implicit 
pattern of evolutionary change in mat- 
ters of specific rituals and practices; and 
a completely non-parochial attitude to- 
ward matters of general human concern 
notwithstanding their professional iden- 
tification with Jewish life. My parents’ 
home was able to provide me with the 
organized materials for a Jewish world- 
view without my being conscious that 
my parents were doing so and without 
overt pressures to accept the pattern 
they had evolved. This means of trans- 
mitting their Jewish world-view was all 
the more impressive when | came to un- 
derstand it because it was transmitted in 
such a Jewish manner—i.e., implicitly, 
through regular and recurring obser- 
vances or patterns of behavior (though 
that was their concrete form). I was giv- 
en the opportunity to induce first prin- 
ciples from a series of concrete activities 
designed to enhance living rather than 
forced to seek concrete ways to express 
the principles of a theoretical system in 
the real world. 

My personal relationship to Judaism 
(defined as the thoughts and practices 
of Jewish civilization) provides the basis 
for my ties to the American Jewish com- 
munity, the State of Israel, and the Jew- 
ish People. I consider the tie of Jewish 
peoplehood to be the fundamental tie 
that binds Jews the world over and 
which forms the basis for creative Jew- 
ish survival in our age. Without the con- 
cept of peoplehood, Jewish civilization 
would degenerate to the level of a reli- 
gious sect, leaving a “Jewish religion” 
that would be little more than a partic- 


ular set of rituals of dubious conse- 
quence by which men-born-Jews would 
serve a Western-defined God. Though 
implicitly accepted by most Jews, the 
concept of peoplehood is still denied by 
many. Certainly its consequences in the 
realm of action have often been ignored 
in the American Jewish community in 
its concentration of Jewish activity in 
the pursuit of “religion” (better called 
ritual participation). Indeed it is the 
present struggle between the idea of the 
religious cult and the broad outlook as- 
sociated with Jewish culture that is one 
of the crucial problems facing world 
Jewry today. 

More specifically, I feel that I and 
those with backgrounds similar to mine, 
have particular responsibilities toward 
the Jewish People—to Israel as the cul- 
tural and spiritual center of our Jewish 
civilization; to Jewish communities in 
all parts of the world; and particularly 
to the American Jewish community. We 
must devote a portion of our time and 
such talents as we may possess to raising 
and considering the fundamental ques- 
tions of contemporary Jewish life, to 
serve both as gadflies and as educators 
within the larger community and in our 
own localities. 

As yet the American Jewish commu- 
nity has found little place for those like 
myself who find the bulk of the present 
forms of American Jewish life personal- 
ly unsatisfying. My present attachments 
to Jewish activities are almost exclusive- 
ly based on my hopes for a better future 
rather than on any present satisfactions 
which I may gain from organized Jew- 
ish life. Unfortunately, such satisfactions 
are as yet rather few and far between. 
It is natural to expect the mass institu- 
tions in Jewish life to cater to a rela- 
tively low common denominator. They 
will, and should, continue to do so. The 
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institutional problem, as I see it, is two- 
fold. On one hand, institutions such as 
the synagogue, which at one time served 
individuals as members of small groups 
with shared interests, have developed 
into ever larger organizations which 
must treat individuals as part of the 
mass. On the other hand, special inter- 
est institutions with limited appeal for 
specific small groups have yet to succeed 
on the American Jewish scene. I would 
imagine that we who need these more 
selective institutions have some share of 
the responsibility for their development, 
but, in this we need the support of the 
mass-oriented institutions as well. 

I might add that, in general, I con- 
sider myself to be a Zionist. I consider 
the events of the past seventy or eighty 
years in Jewish history as part of, or 
contributing to, the Zionist revolution 
which has been the most profound event 
in Jewish life since the development of 
the Oral Law. Among its other achieve. 
ments, the Zionist revolution has pro- 
vided a general outlook and system of 
analysis (not of an ideology, though it 
includes ideologies) that seems to me to 
be the most relevant way to view the 
Jewish questions of our times. I try to 
apply that system, as I understand it, to 
those questions. 

It may already be apparent that I con- 
sider many aspects of the Jewish tradi- 
tion to be centrally significant and pres- 
ently viable. In a sense, each age deter- 
mines that which is most central to it. 
Though I would personally not speak 
of the lessened importance of God and 
Torah, as aspects of the well-known 
triad, it seems that our age requires Is- 
rael (peoplehood) to serve as the most 
significant aspect of Jewish tradition. 
With the rise of differing attitudes to- 
ward ritual and Jewish law, it is the 
concept of peoplehood which holds us 


together and shows us those things which 
unite us rather than emphasizing those 
which divide us. The late Chief Rabbi 
Kook, a traditionalist of profound piety 
and wisdom who also understood the 
problems of his age, often said that the 
very existence of the Jewish People rep- 
resents the fulfillment of a mitzvah. The 
disruption of the common belief in the 
traditional triad came, for the bulk of 
our people, less than a century ago. It 
was in order to salvage the tradition and 
use it to devise new patterns for the cre- 
ative survival of the Jewish People, that 
the Zionists implicitly turned to the con- 
cept of Israel—as land and as people. 
For reasons which are manifold, their al- 
ternative captured the imagination and 
devotion of Jews of all persuasions the 
world over. The State of Israel and its 
impact upon world Jewry stand as mon- 
uments to the essential validity of their 
approach, 

The ramifications of the concept of 
peoplehood are as yet just beginning to 
be visible. | would like to see this tac- 
tical starting point serve to rekindle a 
liberalized (in the sense of dynamic and 
evolving) meaning of God and Torah as 
well. The essence of the Jewish approach 
to life, the constants of Jewish tradition, 
as it were, provide a distinct means for 
man to relate to the universe around 
him. For me, they provide by far the 
finest way that I know of to do so. Hence 
I am not concerned with altering the es- 
sence or the constants of Jewish tradi- 
tion through which the Jewish approach 
to life is expressed, but in adjusting and 
transforming those aspects of the tradi- 
tion which are in need of adaptation to 
the changed world of post-traditional so- 
ciety. Here lies the crux of the issue. 
Some time between 1400 and 1700, ex- 
plorers from the West opened up what 
Walter Prescott Webb has called the 
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Great Frontier. Society, which had pre- 
viously changed slowly, within relatively 
set limits and without the benefit of 
much conscious human effort to induce 
change, raised itself to a new plateau, 
one which introduced a continuous terra 
incognita for man to conquer and, con- 
sequently, created a new man, one to 
whom change itself was a fact of life 
and even a “good.” The social order of 
the entire world has since had to come 
to grips with this great frontier. It is 
still in the process of doing so. Judaism 
is no exception to this. On the contrary, 
the very nature of certain fundamental 
aspects of the Jewish past, placed the 
Jews among the vanguard of the pio- 
neers of the great frontier while other 
aspects of the same past served to hold 
the Jewish People back as a group. 
While the consequences of this two 
fold impact of the Great Frontier on the 
Jewish People apparently interfered with 
the maintenance of Jewish civilization 
and have been lamented by some as more 
injurious than beneficial, it is my belief 
that not only were individual Jews pre- 
pared by their heritage (even in an in- 
direct way) to pioneer the great frontier, 
but that Jewish tradition itself has a pri- 
mary relevance on the frontier. I believe 
that Jewish tradition has been able to 
embody the principles of conservation 
and change that enable man to preserve 


the old values while exploring the far- 
thest frontiers. It is true that this has 
meant that periodical changes in ritual 
observance and religious interpretation 
are required. Many changes have been 
made, formally or tacitly, in the past 
three centuries. It is trite to say that 
much still remains to be done in this 
regard. 

Perhaps the central problem in the re- 
vision and adaptation of the tradition 
today is the two-fold problem of reviving 
a viable (though perhaps radically new) 
system of Halachah and at the same 
time making such a system meaningful 
to the minions of world Jewry. I be- 
lieve that we have laid a foundation in 
Israel and America to do both and I 
hope to make my small contribution to 
furthering this two-fold task. 





——-- -———— 
—_—- _———— 
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BIBLICAL DIALOGUE, COVENANT 
AND HASIDIC FERVOR 


MAURICE FRIEDMAN 


I ently viable: the biblical dialogue, the 
here are three aspects of the Jewish 
tradition which seem to me central- 

ly significant above all others and pres- 


biblical covenant, and hasidic fervor. 
By the biblical dialogue I mean that 


—— 


view implicit through the Hebrew Bible 
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that man realizes his uniqueness and 
attains true human and personal exist- 
ence through “walking humbly” with 
God. This is the “happiness” of the man 
who is likened to a tree planted by 
streams of water because he delights in 
the Torah, or guidance, of God. It is 
the really serious confession of the one- 
ness of God by the man who loves God 
with all his heart, soul, mind and might, 
the man who gives God the sacrifice of 
a broken and a contrite heart and who 
lives his whole life in the face of God. 

The biblical covenant is that mutual 
commitment within the dialogue with 
God that makes Israel a people. It is the 
covenant to become “a kingdom of 
priests and a holy nation’—to take se- 
riously God's kingship by building true 
community in which every aspect of 
man’s personal and social life is brought 
into the dialogue with God. This is the 
demand that the prophet placed upon 
the people and the king, the demand 
out of which messianism grew. So far as 
I can see it is this covenant alone that 
binds together all the generations of Is- 
rael and gives some common meaning to 
the name Jew. I cannot understand those 
variants of modern Judaism that set it 
aside in favor of universal ideals, reason, 
or “religious civilization.” To me the 
survival of the Jewish people takes on 
religious meaning and value to the ex- 
tent that the Jews take on themselves, in 
each new situation, the task of the cove- 
nant. By the same token, intermarriage 
is not, to me, an evil per se, but only 
insofar as it hinders this task. The 
unique task for which Israel is “chosen” 
implies no superiority over other peo- 
ples and certainly no Jewish exclusive- 
ness such as is manifest in so many mod- 
ern Jewish communities where Jewish 
belonging and culture are made ends in 
themselves, divorced from the primary 


religious commitment to become a holy 
people. 

“God asks for the heart,” says Bahya 
ibn Pequda. I hold fervor to be an es- 
sential element in a truly Jewish life. 
No amount and variety of Jewish com- 
munal activities can make up for the 
lack of it. Modern Judaism is tested by 
its ability to call forth the highest dedi- 
cation and wholehearted allegiance of 
the young. 


II 


If the Jewish tradition is to be pre- 
served and enhanced, modern Judaism 
must recapture these elements to which 
I have pointed: the dialogue between 
God and man, the covenant to make 
real God's kingship in every aspect of 
life, and the fervor which permeates our 
actions with kavana—inner dedication 
and devotion. Along with these, a new 
understanding of messianism is neces- 
sary, In my opinion. Messianism as mi- 
racle—an apocalyptic breakthrough of 
God into history—and messianism as ab- 
straction—a “messianic era” of peace, jus- 
tice, and brotherhood at the end of days 
which places no real demand on the 
present—must be replaced by messianism 
as event—the action of the human per- 
son and community that brings the pas- 
sion of messianic fulfillment into the 
here and now, combining present task 
and future comfort, unconditional trust 
and the hard demand of the historical 
hour. 

I believe the tradition could be bet- 
ter preserved and enhanced if we gave 
up once and for all the essentially Greek 
understanding of Torah as law and went 
back to the biblical understanding of 
Torah as God's guidance in dialogue 
with him. The confusion evident in the 
relation of the modern Jew to Torah is 
in part due to his treating it as an ob- 
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jective what—all, or most, or part, or 
none of which is to be fulfilled. Seeing 
Torah as an essential part of our dia- 
logue with God, both as persons and as 
a community, would provide us with a 
new and more fruitful basis for holding 
the tension between ancient command 
and present situation by making that 
command alive as present address. 


III 


My Jewish outlook and commitment 
is, indeed, a fundamental source for my 
total life orientation. The Psalms, Job, 
the prophets, the Sayings of the Fathers, 
the Tales of the Hasidim speak to me 
more deeply than any other literature or 
tradition. The biblical emuna, the trust 
that walks with God even through the 
valley of the shadow of death, stands at 
the heart of my personal faith and my 
religious thought. Job, who contends 
with God even as he trusts him, tells me 
existence 


more of human 


than any 
Greek tragic hero. The Baal-Shem-Tov 
offers me an image of a life of fervor, 
joy, whole-hearted devotion, humor, and 
seriousness. Essential to all this is the 
Jewish attitude toward evil as real but 
redeemable—the belief that one can and 
should serve God with the “evil urge,” 
that the everyday can be hallowed and 
the profane sanctified and that this is 
man’s task. No philosophy or psycho- 
analytic theory expresses what I person- 
ally believe and work toward as does 
this attitude. My ten-year search for a 
“modern image of man” has culminated 
in what I call “the Modern Job,” and 
the book on the image of modern man 
that I have just completed I entitle Be- 
tween Prometheus and Job. 


IV 


I believe that every really modern Jew 
must find his unique stance in the ten- 


sion between the Jewish tradition, the 
living Jewish community, and the wider 
non-Jewish world. I went to Sunday 
school and was confirmed in a Reform 
Temple in Tulsa, Oklahoma, and I am 
still bound by many family ties to the 
Jewish community there. I am not now, 
however, a member of any temple. I at- 
tend services occasionally, especially 
where I find them particularly meaning- 
ful, as at the University of Chicago 
Hillel, the chapel at Hebrew Union Col- 
lege, Cincinnati, or a Hasidic synagogue 
in Jerusalem. One line of force linking 
me to the American Jewish community 
is my long, informal association with the 
Jewish Theological Seminary through 
Professors Simon Greenberg, Abraham 
Heschel, Judah Goldin, and others. An- 
other is my connection with the Hebrew 
Union College, Cincinnati, where I was 
Visiting Professor of Religious Philoso- 
phy five years ago and whose Frank L. 
Weil Institute Conferences on Religion 
and the Humanities I have attended 
since. I have a long-standing friendship 
with a number of young Conservative 
rabbis and have attended their retreats, 
and I have also been part of a series of 
“Conversations on Theology” of a group 
of young Reform rabbis deeply con- 
cerned with “covenant theology.” I am 
contributing to a volume on “The New 
Jewish Thought” representing members 
of both groups. 

I was for three years Chairman of the 
American Friends of Ichud (the Israeli 
group for 


founded by 


Jewish-Arab rapprochement 
Judah Magnes and led by 
Martin Buber and Ernst Simon). I am 
still a supporter of Ichud and consider 
my position essentially the same as 
theirs: for the Jewish homeland in Is- 
rael but also for a constructive approach 
to the problems of Arab refugees, Arab 


citizens in Israel, and an eventual Near- 
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Eastern federation in which Israel will 
no longer be an island in a hostile Arab 
sea. My wife and I spent four months 
in Israel in 1960, principally in Jeru- 
salem but also in Tel Aviv, Haifa, and 
two kibbutzim where I have cousins. We 
left Israel deeply devoted to the land 
and the people—not Zionists but lovers 
of Zion. The impact of Israel was deep 
and lasting, but I still feel that 1 must 
find the meaning of my existence as an 
American Jew rather than seek the more 
readily available social meaning to be 
found through living in Israel. 


Vv 


Decisive in my present Jewish engage- 
ments are my friendship since 1944 with 
Professor Abraham Joshua Heschel of 
the Jewish Theological Seminary and 
my dialogue over the last seventeen years 
with the thought and person of Martin 
Buber. To Heschel | owe my under- 
standing of prayer, hasidut, 
wonder and awe, the Psalms as a part 
of daily living, the Sabbath as a holli- 
day of joy, and many other things Jew- 
ish. My twelve years of concentrated 
work writing my comprehensive study 
Martin Buber: The Life of Dialogue 
and translating and editing ten books by 
or on Buber plus my close personal con- 
tact with Martin Buber during his three 
visits to America and our stay in Jeru- 
salem, when we spent several hours every 
week in his home, have deepened my 
Jewish commitment as nothing else has. 
To Buber, I owe my initiation into the 
world of Hasidism and my understand- 
ing of biblical faith. Judaism has taken 
on far deeper meaning for me through 
Buber’s “I-Thou” philosophy and his 
paradoxical understanding of God as the 
“Absolute Person,” or “Eternal Thou.” 

Also decisive in my present teaching 


kavana, 


and lecturing on Judaism is my keen 
awareness of the unconscious deprecia- 
tion of Judaism in our culture. Both 
Christians and Jews are blocked from a 
serious engagement with biblical Juda- 
ism by the popular gnostic distortion 
which insists on seeing “Love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself’’ as coming from the New 
Testament in opposition to the “eye for 
an eye and tooth for a tooth” of the Old, 
rather than recognizing that both state- 
ments come from Leviticus and that the 
latter is not the expression of a vengeful 
God but a primitive statement of basic 
social democracy in which no man is 
held of greater worth than another. 

I should mention, finally, my dialogue 
over many years with a wide range of 
Christian thinkers and Christian thought, 
from Unitarians, Quakers, and Episco- 
palians to Reinhold Niebuhr, Paul Til- 
lich, Gabriel Marcel, and Nicholas Berd- 
yaev. Through this dialogue, as also 
through the dialogue with the other 
great world religions that I have for 
many years studied and taught, the cen- 
tral place of Judaism in my thought and 
attitudes has become ever clearer to me. 
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MORE THAN COMPASSION, 
LESS ‘THAN HATE, SENSITIVE COURAGE 


S. MICHAEL GELBER 


I 


[' has become a popular pastime these 

days for people to try to explain why 
they do the things they do, why they 
feel the way they feel and why they are 
the way they are. Modern Jews are no 
exception. They, too, are always ready 
to discuss themselves and, most remark- 
ably, their personal 
Judaism. 

Some contemporary Jews tell us that 
their loyalty to Judaism proceeds from 
a “need to belong.” Others maintain 
that their loyalty is based on an admira- 
tion of Jewish history. The other rea- 
sons advanced for being Jewish range 
from an affinity for Jewish people, and 
a taste for Jewish literature, to a zeal 
for the State of Israel. Some take a mel- 
ancholy view. They explain that the un- 
friendliness of the non-Jewish world 
forces the gregarious Jew to find his so- 
cial well-being among other Jews. And, 
finally, there are those whose commit- 
ment is to Torah, as literally the word 
of God, received on Sinai; and to them, 
Judaism is the implementation of the 
Lord's righteous will. 


relationship to 


II 


Taken individually all of these ideas, 
except one, are sterile. 

The man who believes that Judaism 
is revelation and subscribes to its tenets 
is identifying himself with a living 
spiritual organism that has both a past 
and a future. There is nothing sterile 
about that. 

But although the assumption that 


Judaism is God’s will as_ revealed 
through His prophets and interpreted 
by the rabbis is anything but sterile, it 
is also anything but acceptable to many 
of those who have absorbed the critical 
intelligence of a twentieth-century scien- 
tific-democratic culture. The funda- 
mentalism of orthodoxy may be vigor- 
ous but it is also unreasonable. For the 
literal truth of the theophany of Sinai is 
beyond our imaginations, and not with- 
in our powers of credulity. 

As for the man whose major attach- 
ment to Judaism is the ‘need to belong,” 
he may ccntinue to belong all his life; 
but such motivation is hardly strong 
enough to encourage his children and 
his grandchildren to belong to Judaism. 
And the chances are that one day his 
progeny will fulfill their sense of be- 
longing by making other attachments. 

The same thing goes for the man 
whose exclusive loyalties to Judaism are 
its history or its literature. If they stand 
alone, these loyalties are like the enthu- 
siasms of hobbyists; and without com- 
plementary loyalties and interests, they 
render Judaism as though it were noth- 
ing more than a collector’s item. Should 
his children’s taste veer away from Jew- 
ish literature or Jewish history, then his 
family’s bond with Judaism, in all like- 
lihood, will be cast into the store-room 
in the attic with other family heirlooms 
or be sold to the first available mover, 
to carry it away. 

Such exclusive loyalties to literature 
and history are a form of that kind of 
snobbery whose pride is not too unlike 


ancestor worship. And the man who de- 
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rives his major pride in life from his 
ancestors has been likened to a potato, 
for the best of him is under the ground. 
There is no future for such backward- 
looking attachments; and that is why 
they are sterile. 

There is no future for the exclusively 
Israel-oriented point of view, either. 
Israel is glorious and dynamic. But to 
be primarily supporters of Israel, espe- 
cially for those who live outside of Israel, 
is certainly no basis for the survival of 
Judaism. It is perfectly possible that to- 
day’s fraternal interest in Israel may be- 
come diluted by tomorrow’s children 
into a less personal concern, like the 
regard one may hold for a fifty-second 
cousin. And then the only thing left of 
the exclusively Israel-oriented type of 
Judaism will resemble a combination of 
family relationships and stories of the 
good old days when Israel was young; 
and it will take on the interesting, but 
moldy appearance, of nothing more in- 
spiring than the family picture album. 

As far as liking Jewish people is con- 
cerned, liking their hospitality and their 
energy, their humor, and their cook- 
ing, and then promoting this pleasantly 
“folksy” feeling into the major bond of 
Jewish loyalty—all that can be said for 
such a position is that it seems to de- 
mote the attitude of a classic people 
whose very peoplehood has always con- 
tained the implications of a Messianic 
faith into club-like good-fellowship. Not 
only is this “folksy” view a come-down, 
but it is not even a fair explanation of 
the unique attachment that Jews hold 
to Judaism. For Jews have often felt 
alien to other Jews; and at the same 
time warmly akin to others of God’s 
children, many of whom have sprung 
from varying kinds of peoples and a 
multitude of tongues. To belong to a 
coterie of Hebrews has never been 


enough; especially for those who, be- 
cause they are Judaistic in feeling, know 
that they belong to the brotherhood of 
man. 

But the brotherhood of man does not 
always want the Jew, and when this is 
so, he tends to stick to that smaller sec- 
tion of the brotherhood which is made 
up almost exclusively of other Jews. And 
real though this phenomenon may be— 
real because Jews are surely rejected by 
the world—it is the most sterile of all ex- 
planations of why Jews should embrace 
Judaism. For if it is intolerance that 
makes men remain Jews, then an expan- 
sion of tolerance should bring about the 
diminution of Judaism. And given an 
age of human decency, the world, in 
time, would see the disappearance of 
Jewry. 

To where, then, can our Judaistic at- 
tachments extend? If not to the popular 
verbalizations, if not to history and lit- 
erature, if not to vague expressions of 
sentiment like belonging to a congenial 
people, if not to the Jewish political 
movements of our time, where? Where 
is one’s affirmation of Judaism to be 
found if not in these? 


lil 


Judaism is neither a metaphysical sys- 
tem, nor a philosophic school. It is an 
experience. It is the Jews’ experience 
with God and their experience with 
man. It is events and episodes and the 
drama of being as lived through and in- 
terpreted by a unique, poetic, moral and 
pragmatic people. 

And as experience, Judaism has ac- 
cumulated two categories of life to which 
I feel a strong attachment. The first 
category contains that whole complex of 
nostalgias, affections, sentiments and 
passions and tender feelings that a peo- 
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ple living together over many centuries 
is bound to accumulate. The second 
category consists of all those values and 
judgments, concepts and beliefs that a 
morally minded, God-inspired, yet prac- 
tical people has fashioned through the 
ages. 


IV 


Although it is impossible to define the 
nature of sentiment or attachment, it 
may be illuminating to indicate the 
quality of this emotion that Jews hold 
toward Judaism. For example, I recall 
the first time I saw Jerusalem. I was sit- 
ting in the front of an automobile beside 
the driver, chatting with some people in 
the rear and, therefore, facing the back 
of the car. Someone said, “There is Jeru- 
salem,” and spontaneously I turned to 
gooseflesh. As I turned around to look 
at the city, I felt momentarily choked. 
For when the yearning of one’s modern, 
medieval and ancient ancestors are all 
fulfilled in a flash, by a descendant’s ar- 
rival in the City of David, the sponta- 
neous reaction is bound to be over- 
whelming. 

Similarly, when I was in Rome for the 
first time, I recall that I despised myself 
for falling in love with the place. For 
although Rome has beauty and style 
and interest, it is the city that has given 
so much ancient brutality and medieval 
paganism to the modern world, that | 
felt guilty in liking it; even though my 
liking was for its physical form rather 
than its character. 


I believe that my experiences in Jeru- 
salem and Rome are opposite sides of 
the same coin. My attachment to Juda- 
ism, extending back through the ages, 
made me disposed to love the humanity 
of Jerusalem, and, by the same token, 
to hate the inhumanity of Rome. 


About thirty or forty kilometers from 
Bergen-Belsen concentration camp in 
Germany, there is the little town of 
Celle, where a tiny synagogue remained 
unscathed and untouched by the Nazis 
even during the entire nightmare of 
Hitlerism. I attended a service in that 
synagogue some months after the libera- 
tion. I was surrounded by people I had 
never seen before. I was in an alien 
land. But when the ark was opened I 
felt an affinity to the Torah, as if to an 
old, trusted, and well-loved friend. The 
churches down the street and around the 
corner from my home in Toronto never 
elicited from me, familiar landmarks 
though they may be, the warm feelings 
that emerged at that quiet moment in 
Celle. 

Examples of Jewish nostalgia abound 
in the writings and reminiscences of 
Jews through the ages. Whether it is to- 
ward the joy of Friday night at home, 
the welcoming of Elijah the prophet to 
the Passover Seder, the strains of a syna- 
gogue chant, or humor and parables 
the nostalgia of the Jew for the forms of 
Judaism is profound, abiding and heart- 
warming. 

Vv 

Judaism is rich in ideas. It abounds 
in concepts, values and beliefs. But in 
all the complexities of Jewish thought, 
there are three convictions about life 
which may be said to summarize the en- 
tire mood and flavour of the faith. And 
it is because of these three tenets that 
[ am able to make the strongest afhrma- 
tion of loyalty to Judaism. For in them 
is to be found the highest achievement 
of civilization. 

For want of better terms, I have 
chosen to call these three, More Than 
Compassion; Less Than Hate; and Sen- 
sitive Courage. 








Bence 
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It has often occurred to me that the 
best of all human virtues is compassion. 
For only when all men feel a genuine 
compassion toward their fellow men, 
will the restlessness of unkindness be 
abated, and the tossings and turnings 
of inhumanity pass from the fevered 
brow of our tormented world. Only 
when all men become merciful will wars 
really pass out of the scheme of things, 
will destroying gossip lose its voice, and 
meanness between brothers soften into 
fraternal comfort. Through the popular- 
ity of compassion, civilization could 
achieve the higher order it has been 
yearning for through the ages. 

But the word, “compassion,” has to 
do with one’s sympathetic attitude to- 
ward the fellow being when he is in ad- 
versity. The Jews have another word— 
“Nachas”—which sums up something 
further, a magnificent feeling in the re- 
lationship between a man and his fel- 
lows. It defines a man’s sense of fulfill- 
ment, derived from his fellow’s fulfill- 
ment; it is the joy one draws from the 
other person’s achievement; it is the 
satisfaction gained from one’s neighbors’ 
mere existence. “Nachas” can thus be 
seen to make compassion worthwhile. 
For if I am pleased with my fellow man 
in his comings and goings, it is more un- 
derstandable that I will want to protect 
him against adversity and help him in 
his hour of need. 

The law to love one’s neighbor is a 
prime commandment; yet I doubt 
whether it is reasonable or feasible. For 
as I understand the word—a feeling of 
“love” cannot be brought forth because 
one is commanded to do so. Nor can 
love be felt for an unknown person. Nor 
can it be felt for all the persons that 
one knows. The commandment is im- 


possible to fulfill because love is a spe 


cialty. It is reserved for whom the heart 
chooses, not the mind, nor the will. 

But compassion and “Nachas” are uni- 
versal in application. I can be sorry for 
the disappointed everywhere. And I can 
rejoice in the achievements of all men. 
This is More Than Compassion. Abra- 
ham, our father, felt it for the strangers 
who turned out to be angels. And 
throughout the ages, the extraordinary 
quality of Jewish hospitality, as well as 
the unparalleled public benefactions of 
Jews, attest to the durability of the feel- 
ing in the Jewish faith, which is: “More 
Than Compassion.” 


VI 


The Jew does not say that all hate 
must be banished. For the best of us 
hate cancer and ill-will and disease. The 
Jew says that our powers of hate must 
be focused exclusively on the banishing 
of evil. In other words, the Jew has 
borne his hostilities both strong and 
long from the Amalekites of old to the 
ailments of our own day. But these hos- 
been channeled. 
They have never been focused towards 
someone, the look of whose eyes may be 
amiss—never against someone because 
the ritual of his belief may seem strange; 
never against someone because the color 
of his skin may be a different shade. The 


tilities have always 


focus of his hostility has always been di- 
rected toward evil, and evil, alone. 
Jacob, Joseph and Moses were all 
the objects of dislike by their brothers. 
And one of these three reciprocated the 
evil of sibling rivalry by hating their 
brothers in kind. For they channeled 
their hostilities. Jacob channeled his 
hostility toward the evil of poverty and 
homelessness. Joseph channeled his hos- 
tility 
disaster. Moses channeled his hostility to 


toward national starvation and 
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ease the pains of a people in the wild- 
erness. But, in the final analysis, none of 
these three was anything but a maker of 
peace toward his brother. Judaism re- 
serves its hostility, saving it for evil. 
Jews cannot, therefore, waste their hos- 
tility on brothers. 

In their hearts there has burned less 
than hate, but never more. Even toward 
their enemies. 

The Egyptians taskmasters oppressed 
the Hebrew slaves. Nevertheless, in the 
Passover Seder when the Jew recalls the 
plagues that were visited upon these 
same cruel Egyptians, he regards it as a 
sad memory. He has compassion for his 
ancient foe; and as a symbol of this com- 
passion, he diminishes his celebration at 
the Seder, by spilling a drop of wine 
from his cup of rejoicing, as each plague 
is mentioned. For even toward his own 
taskmaster, the Jew harbors less than 
hate. 

Vil 

There are various kinds of courage. 
There is the blind courage of the un- 
feeling brute who picks a fight on the 
street corner .There is the crisis-valiance 
of the brave heart that, in the face of 
fire, a drowning or a disaster, acquits 
himself like a man. But, more important, 
there is the courage of those who meas- 
ure up to the pains and problems of the 
quiet day. This is sensitive courage. The 
widow, the lonely man, and the invalid 
who carry on in the face of adversity 
and do their best to give what they have 
in life are courageous in the highest 
sense of the word. 

This kind of courage is the handmaid 
of freewill. For only those who assume, 
as Rabbi Akiba did, that “‘freewill is 
given” need be courageous. A fatalist 
does not have to be brave. He only needs 
to be resigned. But Jews from Abraham 


to Moses, from the Maccabees to Sig- 
mund Freud have always been coura- 
geous in exercising their freewill in 
order to make the world a better place 
for life. 

Thus “Sensitive Courage” implements 
the desire for “More Than Compassion,” 
and makes it possible to harbor “Less 
Than Hate.” For the man of courage 
champions his fellow man in need, and 
fights the good fight against the forces 
of evil. 

Here then, is the essence of Judaism: 
to feel for one’s fellow man; to despise 
only evil; and to face life’s frustrations 
and challenges with courage. These three 
ideas, therefore, “More Than Compas- 
sion,” “Less Than Hate’ and “Sensitive 
Courage,” are a program for decency. 
And, as such, they are three of the most 
important manifestations of godliness in 
the Jewish faith. 


Vill 


But as naked principles for living, 
they are as dull as the constitution of 
any do-good organization. Clothed with 
the poetry of a literature, however, mel- 
lowed by the events of a long and brave 
history, dramatized by the elegance of 
a poetic ritual, given the garb of festi- 
vals and rites and Sabbath and prayer, 
strengthened by a land, a language and 
a Torah, combined with all the nostal- 
gias and sentiments of people who have 
braved the storms of time, these spiritual 
ideals of Judaism take on a richness and 
a warmth that makes me want to belong. 

And because the Jewish people is a 
living sanctuary of these principles, it 
has become one of the many instruments 
of God's will, which is the divine intel- 
ligence that permeates experience. As 
such, I can share the feeling of those 
who have a need to belong, a taste for 
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the literature and history of the Jews, a 
love for the Jewish people and the State 
of Israel, and even, in a non-literal sense, 
a conviction that Judaism is a revelation 
of truth. 
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DOUBLE ALIENATION 
AND TRADITIONAL JUDAISM 


SELWYN G. GELLER 


udaism is the ambit of my love. Jew- 
J ish tradition informs my socio-po- 
litical attitudes, my economic endeavors, 
my erotic desires. In short, 1 begin and 
end with Judaism and without its civil- 
izing effects am nothing but an animal 
of the species homo sapiens. The inten- 
sity of these feelings colors my life. I am 
alienated from the contemporary world 
which is heedless of Jewish tradition: 
from the non-Jewish world, and from 
the Jewish world more immediately be- 
cause it has forsaken traditional Judaism 
for the absolutism of orthodoxy and the 
secular conformism of Reform Judaism. 
I recognize that this sense of alienation 


takes the place of social 


feelings of 
solidarity, and am neither happy nor 
proud of it. Indeed, I am depressed by 
the social, economic and political con- 
ditions that are reflected in these feel- 
ings. I would despair completely if not 
for the fact that traditional Judaism is 
a way out of my current dilemma. When 
Judaism is a civilizing force in the 
world, solidarity will replace alienation. 

But if I am so alienated from contem- 
porary Jewish sects what do I mean when 


I say that Jewish tradition is everything 


for me? By Jewish tradition I mean the 
eternal sense of dissatisfaction with the 
status quo that motivated many Jews 
throughout the ages to use knowledge or 
the methods of science to solve empirical 
problems. I mean the love of learning, 
the point of view that regards knowl- 
edge as a form of action, recognizes its 
boundaries, and lives by its conclusions. 
Conversely, I do not mean the point of 
view prevailing today that knowledge 
is a passive form of propaganda, that it 
has no boundaries, that it is to support 
or rationalize the conclusions of non- 
logical sentiments. 1 mean the recogni- 
tion that reason is the crown of individ- 
ual human sentiments, beautifying and 
guiding them by channeling their ex- 
pression in a humanitarian way. Con- 
versely, I do not mean the point of view 
prevailing today, evident in totalitarian 
political systems, that reason is not in- 
dividual, that it is an absolute to be 
worshipped, that it is embedded in the 
state, that it is immanent in its partic- 
ularized sense, that its affirmation re- 
quires the repression of human feelings, 


that it is to be made universal by 


thought-control and war. Our religion 
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has practically been overwhelmed by 
the widespread religious beliefs that pre- 
vail in the lands in which we live. One 
important reason for this is that politi- 
cal institutions — socialist, 
communist—give the will of the majority 
upon which they are based the specious 
appearance of scientific truth. It there- 
fore appears as if the religion of the 
majority is true. When this occurs the 
logic of political institutions has been 
generalized, applied to aspects of life 
that are not political, in which the will 
of the majority should not be deter- 
minative. This generalization relates to 
the Christian idea of the majority. For 
example, Orthodox Judaism like Cath- 
olicism claims to know the answers to 
life’s riddles. It does not orient its fol- 
lowers to struggle with the empirical 
world infected by pathological nation- 
alism and the political hysteria that 
goes along with that. Lamentably, it is 
not interested in mundane matters of 
this type. In many ways Orthodox Juda- 
ism is a mystic flight reality, 
analogous in effect, though not in con- 
ception, to forms of superstition and 
pseudo-religion that narcotize their fol- 
lowers by keeping them emotionally im- 
mature. This parallel between Orthodox 
Judaism and Catholicism is no mere 
fantasy as evidenced by the cooperation 
of these sects in defeating the proposed 
program of federal aid to education. 
As to Reform Judaism, I agree with 
its reaction against orthodoxy but am 
critical of it because this reaction did 
not lead to sufficient positive Jewish af- 
firmations among its adherents and lead- 
ers. It did not therefore prevent Chris- 
tlanity overwhelming 
Reform Judaism reacted 
other-worldliness and 


democratic, 


from 


from Judaism. 


against the 
empirical 
lutism of orthodoxy, but to a large ex- 
tent this reaction culminated in a glib 


abso- 


acceptance of prevailing secular meta- 
physics so that Reform Judaism became 
in the main merely another quasi-Chris- 
tian sect in the panoply of democracy. 
Neither Orthodox Judaism nor Reform 
Judaism is acceptable to me. I am a 
non-sectarian lover of Jewish tradition. 
I find my strongest ties with individuals 
who share my attitudes, no matter what 
their formal religion is. The link be- 
tween these individuals and myself is 
our being animals of the same species, 
or, our humanity. We have common 
problems and use common methods to 
solve them. I call the totality of these 
methods traditional Judaism; non-Jews 
usually call it science. Nevertheless, tra- 
ditional Judaism and science are not 
identical. The former is more humanis- 
tic than the latter. 

When I refer to Judaism, Christian- 
ity, Reform Judaism, Orthodox Judaism 
and Traditional Judaism, I am not refer- 
ring to metaphysical entities. That is 
why the criticism of Jewish sects speci- 
fied above is conditional. None of these 
categories has real existence. They are 
scientific abstractions from facts describ- 
ing a number of coincidental pheno- 
mena in tue empirical world. These 
phenomena are the sources of the uni- 
formities of behavior that for conveni- 
ence’s sake I have labelled Christianity, 
Traditional Judaism, Orthodox Juda- 
ism, and Reform Judaism. Whoever pre- 
fers to call these facts by another name 
may do so. I only assert that the facts 
that I refer to are, and that it is possible 
to analyze them the way I have. 

Traditional Judaism is thus a method 
by which individuals approach the ob- 
essential content 
emerges from commitment to this meth- 


jective world. Its 
od. It does not have to be revised or 
adapted to be preserved and enhanced: 
it has to be used. On the other hand, 
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the conclusions reached on the basis of 
this method should be revised when they 
become inapplicable because of the dis- 
covery of new facts. Moreover, the hu- 
manistic religious method of traditional 
Judaism should be distinguished from 
the utopian method of Christianity, 
which in proclaiming the remission of 
sin through the death of Jesus sets an 
ideal, visionary example before man- 
kind. By its extravagance this example 
is not applicable to many forms of this- 
worldly conduct that are anti-social. 
Moreover, the individual's desire to rid 
himself of the common burden by rid- 
ding himself of the burden of the law 
is falsely, illegitimately, and uninten- 
tionally satished by taking advantage of 
a theology that apotheosizes a historic 
event and uses it prospectively to modify 
individual social responsibility. The 
ideal example of Christ did not prevent 
the catastrophic, barbaric wars of this 
century which were fought by so-called 
Christian nations. Nor will this ideal 
example prevent the still more catas- 
trophic war that is to come. Further- 
more, the dissociation of the personality 
that results from a mythology of salva- 
tion encouraging work for the Kingdom 
of God on Earth, discourages concern 
for the empirical effects of such work. 
Human progress may result from this 


mythology so that it is not without so- 
cial utility, but the cost of this progress 
is not considered. Therefore, in accord- 
ance with the method of traditional 
Judaism, an accurate, scientific, account- 
ing of social progress should replace the 
mythology of salvation. This would re- 
lieve us of the anxiety that results from 
a non-directed search for a non-existent 
condition, and of the discontents of 
civilization that are repressive so long as 
they are not understood. It would inte- 
grate human action and thought and 
make men whole again. When Judaism 
is a civilizing force in the world, solidar- 
ity will replace alienation. 

The factors in my background decisive 
in my commitment to traditional Juda- 
ism are my parents, my education, and 
my friend, Dr. Irving M. Levey of the 
Princeton-Hillel Foundation. 
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THE VALUES OF AN OUTSIDER 


NATHAN A. GREENBERG 


F meee piece on “My Jewish Affrma- 

tion’”’ seems to require both Torah 
on one toe, to coin a phrase, and per- 
fect frankness, but I can supply neither. 
Teaching a course on the history of 
Judaism has had the salutary effect of 


showing me that my views are neither 
profound nor original, while atempting 
to cover the whole extent of Jewish ex- 
istence has taught me how ridiculous 
any attempted condensation would be. 
At the same time, I have quoted so much 
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and copied so much that I am no longer 
sure of what J think. I have become a 
sort of pastiche of all my authorities. 
Still, there are ways of shortcutting 
around such difficulties. Symposia like 
the present one may be getting to be a 
fashion. If so, rather than fulminate at 
their shallowness, we can use them to 
save time. From Commentary’s recent 
symposium and the spate of laudatory 
and critical correspondence that fol- 
lowed, it would seem that contemporary 
views of Judaism constitute a wide con- 
tinuum along whose range all of us who 
call ourselves Jews can find some place. 
This may not be very satisfying, but I 
prefer it to the alternative of having 
someone step forward and issue his ukase 
as to just what Judaism is, while the rest 
of us Jews settle down as heretics out- 
side the fold. Here, then, is where the 
shortcut comes in: turning to the sym- 
posium of Commentary (April 1961), the 
statements of Raziel Abelson, Judith 
Jarvis, and Elihu Katz constitute that 
segment of the continuum wherein | 
would set my own beliefs. I agree with 
none of them entirely, but the disagree- 
ments are not crucial, and if I have a 
favorite, it is the contribution of Mr. 
Katz. In sum, rather than Orthodox, 
Conservative, or what have you, I call 
myself a Katz-Jarvis-Abelson kind of 
Jew. This, of course, marks me indel- 
ibly. Publication practically cuts off 
teshuva, for then one must eat paper 
and ink as well as words. So I must add 
that this is the way I feel at the mo- 
ment. Perhaps in time I shall learn bet- 
ter (or worse). 

My position will become a little 
clearer if I tell of a student who came 
to confer about a report. “I'm Jewish,” 
he said, “but I’m not very interested in 
Jewish religion. However I am quite in- 
terested in Jewish culture, history, cus- 


toms, etc. What bothers me is: should I 
be so interested?’’ The question sounded 
a responsive chord, and I determined to 
devote part of my final lecture to it, for 
the question was pathetic, entailing a 
kind of guilt which may be inevitable, 
but which I think should not be there. 
In summing up the course, I emphasized 
three matters which I take to be of cen- 
tral importance. These are the notion of 
orthopraxy as adapted from James 
Parkes, the problem of continuity and 
change in Jewish history, and the mar- 
ginal position of the Jews in Western 
society. These complex factors are not 
sequential but simultaneous. Judaism is 
old, far older than Christianity or Islam, 
so old that it goes back to a period when 
poetry and not prose held sway, back to 
an era when the world was not and could 
not be so neatly structured as it often is 
today. The net result of this primitive 
history (and the word “primitive” is not 
to be taken pejoratively here) was a body 
of practices which constituted an all- 
pervasive way of life without any real 
analysis of its ultimate bases, but rather 
with the conviction that the good so- 
ciety’s goal is an imitatio dei, a Kiddush 
Hashem, an imitation of God, a sancti- 
fication of the Name, a collective living 
of the good holy life here on earth, in 
this world. It was a way of life that, 
paradoxically, was given and yet, at the 
same time, demanded the continual in- 
tellectual inspection typified by the Tal- 
mud. 

These are huge matters, but even so 
they must not be considered apart from 
their subjection to the sequence of a 
peculiar kind of history, to a continu- 
ing set of situations in which the Jews 
live on the edge as a constant minority 
committed to a rejection of the major- 
ity’s complacency. They have been an 


ingredient of imbalance in Western so- 
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ciety for the last 2000 years, and in some 
important ways have kept that society by 
their very presence from sinking com- 
pletely into the slough of homogenized 
acceptance of highly dubious statements 
of belief. But if the Jews have affected 
history, they have also been affected by 
it. The Jews were always on the outside 
looking inside, sort of wanting to be in- 
side, but at the same time savoring that 
position of being outside with a stub- 
bormness and even pride in being differ- 
ent and in not giving in. But it was not 
simply a stubborn refusal to give in. 
There is the element of this-worldliness, 
the conviction that it is this side of the 
abyss that must be made to operate 
properly, with a concentration on the 
acts, on the behavior, on the interrela- 
tion of man with man in his specific 
transactions, and not simply on his Sun- 
day-morning behavior or his belated re- 
pentance. Do right or try to do right 
here and now, not tomorrow or in the 
next world, and respect the personal- 
ities of others, make the leap of faith 
that they too exist and that they count 
as much as you, not more but not less 
either. Who is to say that this is not the 
essence of Judaism? 

In the end, however, the affirmation 
of any single Jew is a social and cul- 
tural problem with a complexity that 
will hardly bear analysis and with as- 
pects that may be superficial or pro- 
found but all of them important. Some 
questions we answer in an_ instant, 
others we take many years to answer or 
never answer at all. In either case, we 
shall act as we do because of what we 
are and the myriad of influences which 
impinge upon us. For the Jew, part of 
these influences are necessarily Judaism 
and Jewishness, but the precise meaning 
of these terms cannot be determined in 


a way which will include every indi- 
vidual who calls himself a Jew. My own 
conviction is that it is more than light- 
ing candles on Friday night and fasting 
on Yom Kippur and it may not even 
include these. Should I then be inter- 
ested in things Jewish? I am interested. 
I can’t help it. Why this is so is a good 
and legitimate question. Ought I to be 
interested? Do I have a right to be in- 
terested? These are silly questions, and 
the proper answer is typically: why not? 

At the same time, I often worry about 
the responsibility involved in teaching 
a course on Judaism. It is not a subject 
that can be taught objectively, and in- 
deed to attempt to do so would itself be 
a travesty of the subject. And yet there 
is a crucial no man’s land between in- 
struction and persuasion which should 
be maintained at all costs. Hence it is 
comforting when a most able student 
can scatter my sophistries with the fol- 
lowing thunder which he takes to be the 
statement of Singer’s Magician of Lub- 
lin: “Adopt your own personal gods, ye 
facile of mind and body, easy with ra- 
tionality and heady with your own pow- 
ers of introspection and examination. 
Your wills do not bend easily and it is 
only through pain and suffering that you 
will be brought at last to God and re- 
pentance for your sins. For sins they are; 
not in systems of rational ethics or well 
thought out moralities, but in the abso- 
lute mind of the Universe. If you are 
to believe in Right and Wrong as exist- 
ent principles, then you must first be- 
lieve in God. This is the strongest tenet 
of Judaism, and ideally the final result 
of it.” (Quoted by permission of Mr. 
Alan S. Furst.) 
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THE LIFE OF REASON 
AND HISTORICAL PIETY 


ABRAHAM KAPLAN 


I 


— me what is important is not that 
Judaism is the religion of a minority, 
but that it is a minority religion. The 
God of the Hebrews identifies Himself 
as the Lord who brought us forth from 
bondage in Egypt; and we are not to 
forget that we were strangers in a 
strange land. Those who have forgotten, 
or who never had it to remember—all 
their gropings for a Jewish identity are 
self-defeating. What others see as a prob- 
lem is for me already the solution: the 
Jew is by definition the marginal man. 
I prefer the anxiety of clinging to the 
edge over the guilt of standing astride 
the center. Jewish self-interest becomes 
Jewish self-consciousness in the ideal of 
social justice. I am grateful that I was 
born a member of the minority: I would 
otherwise have to learn to be one. 
Jewish faith is a license for skepti- 
cism: our calling is to destroy idols. The 
man who stands apart is in the position 
of the critic, and he is free to go his 
own way. In world intellectual history, 
insofar as Jewish thought is distinc- 
tive, it is distinguished by its non-con- 
formity. In its own tradition, there is 
resistance even to togetherness with 
God: Abraham presumed to give Him 
advice, and Job to bring Him to jus- 
tice. | applaud this frame of mind. The 


psychiatrists call it independence; we 
know it better as chutzpa. Turned to- 
ward the self it makes for irony, and 
brings us at last to the inner security of 
the comic spirit. 

Jewish life, when it is most distin 
tively Jewish, is the life of reason. Torah 
means study as well as the Truth and 
the Way. Ideas have often been weap 
ons for the marginal man; but Jewish 
love of learning has deeper roots than 
ambition. We take the mind seriously fo 
its own sake—but with a proper amount 
of irony as well. 

Jewish esteem for the works of the 
mind does not compromise the robust 
sense of reality. Mind and matter, body 
and spirit, the sacred and profane are 
not set one against the other. Dualism 
has played its part in Jewish thought, 
but rather to distinguish than to deny. 
God Himself saw that His World was 
good. Blessedness lies in peace, long 
life, and the fulfillment of human as- 
piration. 

Social ethics, an independent spirit, 
esteem for the mind, and an integrated 
self—these are things I find significant 
and viable in the Jewish tradition. 


Il 


I am not unmindful that they are ab- 
stract, and somehow remote. The temple 
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and the community center, the lodge 
and the fraternity—what do they have to 
do with desegregation, with the avant- 
garde in the arts and sciences, or with 
the philosophies of Saadya and Mai- 
monides? For that matter, what do their 
non-Jewish equivalent have to do with 
such things? Intellectuals wrestling with 
their Jewishness often denounce Jewish 
institutions for lacking the perfection of 
Platonic Ideas, and condemn other Jews 
for not being—intellectuals. 1 repudiate 
the tacit assumption that whatever insti- 
tutional forms and patterns we confront 
at any moment are forever fixed, and 
that affirmation of our own Jewishness 
is the endorsement of a shoddy product 
made by others which we ourselves are 
helpless to improve. 

Of course revisions and adaptations of 
the tradition are called for: How could 
it be otherwise? tradition was 
once something new, and today is also 
history. The prayer for the redemption 
of Israel trails off into silence—the work 
is not yet finished, neither are we free to 
pass it by. The hope of Moses that every 
Jew become a prophet is essential to the 
viability of any religion. Jewish life to- 
day is in danger of being choked by pro- 
fessionalism. We cannot live indefinite- 
ly off our “heritage,” no matter how 
skilfully the capital of the past is man- 


Every 


aged for us by others. 

The current Jewish revival in Amer- 
ica seems to me more marked by a 
change in status than by a growth in 
substance. It is a return but not yet a 
revitalization. Jewish effort is ever more 
widely and more effectively organized, 
but the socalled “community” has 
scarcely found cultural expression. Isaiah 
might proclaim again, “What to Me are 


your burnt for ritual has 


offerings!” 
gained new acceptance but not always 


on the basis of renewed content. For 


some it has served to strengthen author- 
itarian and separatist tendencies. 1 some- 
times think that American Jews are 
united on philanthropy, defense, Israel, 
and divided only on religion. Pluralism 
is as important within Jewish life as 
beyond it. However much the tradition 
is revised or kept inviolate, it remains 
true for me that kol Yisrael chaverim. 

Whether or not the tradition is 
adapted, what I hope to see changed is 
our endless preoccupation with the ques- 
tion. Let there be an end to the prob- 
lem of being Jewish! Behind all the 
soul-searching, whatever the intellectual 
level, there is so often only an adolescent 
struggle to be oneself without fear of 
being different, and to be with others 
without fear of losing self-identity. One 
might almost think that Jewishness is a 
neurosis, and that we are all desperate 
for therapy. Life for all of us, Jewish or 
not, is a succession of problematic situa- 
tions; there is no need to agonize over it. 


iil 


Jewishness means to me a certain his- 
torical piety, a sense of roots and ori- 
gins. I have never felt the alienation 
from man or nature so fashionable in 
this century. I have a feeling of kinship 
with the human ancestors who drove 
the sabre-tooth tiger from his cave, and 
a stronger feeling for that particular an- 
cestor whose name I bear, and for all 
the generations that make up my peo- 
ple—the fools and the rascals as well as 
the sages and saints. Race has nothing 
to do with it, of course: I feel warmth 
also for Epictetus, Sakyamuni, Chuang- 
tzu. But I came to them too late; the 
others have been with me from the be- 
ginning. I see nothing parochial in feel. 
ing closest to what is most deeply my 
own. 
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Universalism, indeed, is essential to 
the Judaism I embrace. With Ben Azzai, 
I see at its core the conception that man 
was created in the image of God. To me 
this means brotherhood and equality, 
and the inestimable worth of each hu- 
man being as the ground of moral and 
social value. In my personal ethics and 
political philosophy I know of nothing 
more basic. 

seyond humanism, I confess to a re- 
ligious sensibility which I suppose would 
be called mystic. I view it as continuous 
with the Yirath Elohim of the Judai 
tradition. It is a sense of that sublime 
of which the Psalmist sings, and in a 
more prosaic idiom, a recognition of the 
inherent value and intrinsic meaning in 
all things. I believe that at bottom the 
religious feeling is gratitude that follows 
upon this recognition. To me, Judaism 
expresses itself in its brachot; oseh ma’ 
aseh b’reshit for the great world, and 
she’hechiyanu for our part in it. Be 
tween them, these two imply the rest; 
and they are combined into one in Job's 
great acceptance of all that life brings. 

The cycle of ritual and observance by 
which Judaism is identified I regard as 
a complex of symbols. To say this is not 
to denigrate them; on the contrary, what 
else but a symbol has meaning? Only, 
for my part, it is human meaning: with 
Job again, I do not believe that it is any 
advantage to the Almighty that I am 
righteous. Ritual canalizes basic values 
and commitments, providing means for 
their expression; it socializes them; and 
it allows us to transcend the immediate 
occasion, importing into it all the ful- 
fillment of the past and the promise of 
the future. This is no small contribu- 
tion to the enrichment of experience; 
without it, indeed, I do not see that hu- 


man culture is possible. And I do not 


see how I can appreciate the poetry of 
any other language while remaining il- 
literate in my mother tongue. 


IV 


Yet, when all this has been said, what 
is most precious to me about Judaism 
is—that it is the religion of the Jews. Of 
all Judaic attainments, 1 would be more 
than content to achieve one: being an 
ohev Yisrael. To my mind Moses was 
never more sublime than when he chose 
to take his stand with his people against 
God Himself: if You destroy them, strike 
my name from Your book! The Judaism 
to which I am drawn is that of Levi 
Yitzchak the Compassionate, who for- 
gives the Jews everything, even the fail- 
ings he does not understand. 

I do not see this as the morally ques- 
tionable principle of “My country, right 
or wrong!” I believe rather that it is 
the love which knows no reasons, sets 
no conditions, makes no demands. My 
own children are undoubtedly in them- 
selves no more lovable than anyone 
else's, but they are the ones J love. Hu- 
manist universalism does not obligate 
me either to deny my feelings or to dif- 
fuse them. What I repudiate is a certain 
“ego-imperialism” (everything good is 
really Jewish, which is to say, mine); I 
repudiate the counter-assimilationism 
which can accept nothing till it has been 
given a Jewish origin or content. But I 
also repudiate the emotional barrenness 
of what Horace M. Kallen, I think, so 
aptly called the “amateur gentiles.” 

It is in this perspective that the State 
of Israel means something very special 


to me. The question of divided loyalties 
does not arise: what I feel for my moth- 
er does not make me unfaithful to my 
wife. If my feelings are divided, it is 
only with respect to Israel itself: one 
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need not be blind even to a mother’s 
faults. I sometimes wish that Israel were 
not quite so concerned with being “like 
the nations” (the word is “goyim”), and 
on the other hand, that the Jewishness 
of the Israeli did not consist quite so 
much in the preservation of religious 
fundamentalism. Perhaps what disturbs 
me is the passing there of the marginal 
man. I believe that the Jews outside Is- 
rael have a part to play in Jewish life 
whose significance goes far beyond what 
they can do for Israel. Mi’tzion tetze To- 
rah: the Law shall go forth from Zion; 
but it is worth remembering that what 
we know as the Talmud was written 
in Babylon, not Jerusalem. 


V 


There is no doubt that what has been 
most decisive for my present Jewish out- 
look is my early upbringing. It does not 
follow that there can be nothing more 
in it than nostalgia and sentimentality: 
childhood experiences are equally im- 
portant in shaping other basic attitudes. 
In Judaism, to be sure, their importance 
is made explicit: we pray to “our God 
and the God of our fathers,” and are en- 
joined to teach our children. I think it 
significant that the injunction is to teach 
them, not merely to have them taught. 
Parents cannot give what they do not 
have themselves. At bottom, I am Jew- 
ish because my mother and father were 
Jews; I regard this as being not only a 
cause of my Jewishness, but also a rea- 
son for it. 


Two specific 


factors have weighed 


heavily with me, as I suppose they have 
with all of us. I mean, of course, the 
holocaust in Europe and the establish- 
ment of the State of Israel. 1 am aware 
of a deep and perhaps unreasonable 
sense of guilt that I lived while so many 
died; and of a deep and perhaps equally 
unreasonable sense of pride that I have 
lived to see Israel reborn. I have been 
moved by experiences with Jews in many 
parts of the world—at the Memorial to 
the Unknown Jewish Martyr in Paris, a 
Purim in Bombay, a Seder in Tokyo— 
and I have been understandably affected 
by a stay of some months in Israel... . 

It is not easy for a man to know even 
what he is, much less what has made 
him so. I am less sure of either the con- 
tent or the basis of my Jewish affirma- 
tion than I am of the fact that it is an 
affirmation. We Jews have lived through 
a great deal, more than most members 
of the family of man, and have never 
lost the faith that life remains worth 
living. We are the yea-sayers to history, 
when it most impels to a denial. As the 
reading of the Scroll is finished, we are 
ready to turn again to the beginning, 
and holding it high we proclaim, “Be 
strong! Be strong, and let us strengthen 
one another!” 





————a>————_—>——>E—__—_=—_—_==== 
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THE LIVING GOD 


HENRY KOERNER 


THE FAKE 


Spred of all his garments the great 

Houdini stands ready to enter an- 
other combination of confinements. The 
steel cases, all locks, and every part of 
his body have been carefully searched 
He shakes hands 


for concealed tools. 


with the officers, with the examining 
doctors who wish him well and finally 
with his own assistant. He climbs into 
his imprisonments and the locks are 
thrown. Houdini accomplished the in- 
credible, he managed to escape again! 
He had done this with what is called the 
world over The Fake, slipped to him in 
that last unsuspected handshake. 

God hovered the universe, all angels 
under his garment. He said goodbye to 
naked Adam, leaving him behind on his 
prison earth. But in that last touch of 


The Fake by 


which man can escape his tragedy 


hands, God gave Adam 


his tragedy which is not his crimes, nor 
punishments, nor death but his not 
knowing. Instead of the apple from the 
tree of knowledge, God had given man 
for his escape key Art. It was only 
through art creativity that man could 
again and again escape his prison to be 
once more with his Ba-dl G'vu-ros. Art 
in this sense is the basis of all religion, 
giving communication with the living 
God. In its greatest statement art does 
not illustrate religion, it is religion 
God spoke to that great artist Moses, 
alone on Mt. Sinai, and dictated to him 
the Ten Commandments, masterpieces of 
mysterious distillations of man’s behav 
ior, works of art which cannot be inter 
preted, understood or followed rational 


lv. And blind obedience to the laws with 


out recognizing the deeper meaning of 
the Art of the laws will not help man 
to free himself from his tragedy. 
Recently, one of my students in paint- 
ing class, a nun, asked to be excused as 
she was forbidden to draw from the un- 
draped figure. She wanted to work on 
her own composition. I visited her in an 
empty studio where she was at the easel 
Her painting depicted a_ threatening 
farm scene; in the center was a huge, 
white behind of a horse with a huge 


fence post sticking into it. 


THE GRAVEN IMAGE AND ITS HISTORY 


“Thou shalt not make unto thee a 
graven image, nor any manner of like 
ness, of any thing that is in heaven 
above, or that is in the earth beneath, 
or that is in the water under the earth.’ 
The written commandment cannot be in 
terpreted rationally since the command- 
ment itself would become non-existent 
Ihe words, the very letters of the words, 
are themselves graven images. The warn 
ing is directed against a false art, against 
the false-Fake. 

Religion is the artistic history of the 
graven image, and is full of man’s search 
for this image, the subject matter, the 
episodes, the motives that might reveal 
the mystery of his maker. By means of 
the image and great art, man has cele 
brated both the living God and his own 
he ing, attempting, in the proc ess, to free 


himself from his own tragedy. It has not 


mattered if this praise has been in stone 


or with music or with paint or black 
line, or with words which the Jews of 


the biblical era invented 


The Hebrew letters themselves wield 
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hypnotic power. They stand black on 
white: utter-light—utter darkness; utter 
weightlessness—utter heaviness; strongly 
emphasized horizontals of the earth- 
bound not yet freed man; searching ve- 
hicles of the spiritually freed man; the 
45 degree angles of growing man and na- 
ture. All are orchestrated with flame- 
shaped baroque wholeness. The light 
whiteness of air, the heavy blackness of 
earth, the fire-water rhythm—all these 
elements prophesy the abstract splen- 
dour of a Giotto, a Breughel, an El Gre. 
co, or a Cezanne. 

[The Hebrews of biblical days em- 
ployed the visual arts and even painted 
figures, perhaps averting the face out of 
deference to the mystery of the laws. But 
not until Giotto’s time could the art of 
their painted image begin to match the 
splendor of the art of their written 
image. Using the images of the Old and 
New Testament with the central figure 
of the Jewish Jesus, Giotto first moved 
Western civilization towards humanism 
In the time between Giotto and Rem 
brandt the number of Old Testament 
traditional figures and domestic genre 
paintings increased, bypassing the here- 
tofore dominant figure of Jesus. Jews 
could now more freely enter the paint- 
ing arena to attempt again to represent 
the splendor of biblical tradition and 
glorification of life. It was no accident 
that the Jewish painter Pissarro finally 
appeared in the 19th century to precede 
Cézanne and the Impressionists. And 
now today man must not look back un. 
less he turns to stone pillar as did Lot's 
wile 

In our times, ornaments, chaotic or 
orderly, calligraphy, abstract expression- 
ism, non-objectivism and action painting 
ire frequently mistaken for the whole of 
art. In reality they are only the bones 


without the meat! Creators of such art 


are our modern idol-makers, the pervert- 
ers of the true art, as they celebrate only 
themselves and their tortured souls. 
Their image is dead, their language is 
dead, their god has died. Strangely 
enough, today all religious denomina- 
tions employ this bric-a-brac in their 
modern houses of worship. With their 
decorators and_ architects, religious 
groups will often build an extension of 
Woolworth’s, an edifice that thwarts the 
search for the living God. Even a theo- 
logian, like Paul Tillich, flirts with these 
romant 


expressions of pseudo-mysti- 


cism. Meanwhile, weightless, mindless, 
imprisoned man also seeks escape in out- 
er space, searching, this time the realm 
of science-technology for the answer to 


his know-nothing. 


'WO VISIONS AND A LETTER 


There is a vision of actuality that I 
have been carrying with me for many 
years. On a sunny September atternoon 
I fled Hitler's Austria. As the airplane, 
leaving the airport, turned south over 
Vienna it flew directly over our house 
with our rooms and my family | was 
never to see again. It also flew over the 
nearby railway station that Hitler used 
for his entrance speech. It then housed 
the infamous Streicher exhibition. As if 
it were yesterday I can see the colossal 
cartoon of a Jew painted on the facade: 
black hat and caftan, the crooked nose 
touching the big lower lip, the eyelids 
thick, the sideburns curled. Above it, 
imitating Hebrew letters, it read: DER 
EWIGE 


an easy twist as their gothic letters close 


TUDE. For Germans this was 


ly resemble the Hebrew alphabet letters, 
and the same alphabet letters that ap 
peared above crucified Jesus. 

This surely could not be the key, or 


Fake. received from God: this could only 
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be a false-Fake. Hitler and the Third 
Reich had embodied their longing for 
the Teutonic gods and idols, perverting 
the true art, using Christianity as an 
avenging justifying force to gain their 
purpose. For them, killing of the Jews 
was a just punishment for god-killing, 
the Teutonic gods and Jesus. The “Ha- 
cken Kreiz’ became their symbol, the 
reactivated avenging cross. 

There is still another vision in me of 
the most horrible possibility. This time 
it is the death camp of Auschwitz. A 
young, debased monster by name of 
Heinrich Koerner sits on a mountain of 
corpses. He is about to cut off a cadaver’s 
hair and retrieve her gold fillings when 
he recognizes his own mother—a pieta 
in reverse. 

“Turn from the pit. We know how to 
turn away, you and I, from known pits 
at least, and the poisoned meat that baits 
them. Come away with me, into the for- 
est, where we belong. This is the forest 
of being. Let them have their cities of 
becoming, and their circuses that build 
a horror in the brain. It is yet possible 
to love mankind from a distance, with 
dignity, like the wild lion musing on his 
mountain ledge. The true beast is no 
beast’s creature, though he be in dan- 
ger. The darkness wins most of the 
masked battles, the light wins most in- 
dividual ones. Let us yet skirmish from 
the forest, like lions of golden light.” So 
writes my great friend Alexander Eliot. 


THE ENNOBLING ARTISTS 


At the turn of this century a group 
of great artists again used the tool to 
communicate with the living God, again 
to free man from his tragedy and from 
the false-Fake: Seurat, Van 
Gogh, Monet, Renoir, Sisley, Cézanne, 
Degas, and Guillaumin were not only 


Pissarro, 


the fathers of modern art, and not only 
Impressionists, as they are now called. 
Though mountains of volumes are be- 
ing written about them, their truth has 
not been properly interpreted. Their art 
works have never been understood; but 
their work seems to keep repeating one 
sentence: Mee Kaw-mochaw ba-al G’vu- 
rds? (Who is like you, master of all pow- 
ers?) 

The greatest of these artists writes, in 
his exhibition catalog: ‘Paul Cézanne, 
pupil of Pissarro.” Cézanne and his 
teacher Camille Pissarro, who was born 
in 1830 of French-Jewish parents in St. 
Thomas, Virgin Islands, again continued 
the historic tradition of celebrating God 
and man. Cézanne even brushed aside 
the possibility that man should utilize 
the forces of liberalism as a substitute 
for art. Nor did he care about the worn- 
out images of Christianity. He employed 
his heart and art only towards the glori- 
fication of humanism, nature and God. 
Because of this he eventually broke his 
long-standing friendship with Zola who 
believed him an escapist who would not 
deal with problems of the industrial rev- 
olution. 

Man, in recent history, has made fre- 
quent attempts to free himself from the 
false art. Some notable examples, such 
as those due to Freud, Marx and Ein- 
stein, and those of science-technology, 
and non-representational art, and the 
salvation-reward principle of Christian- 
ity, may possess a value and usefulness 
even as a temporal act of living relates 
to the whole life as an evolutionary feat. 
But none can hope to compete in his- 
toric tradition and destiny with true art 
that is God given, God-communicative 
and God-choosing. 





Henry Koerner is described by Alex- 
ander Eliot, Art Editor of Time, as “one 
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of the nation’s best living painters.” His 
works are included in the collections of 
The Metropolitan Museum, Museum of 
Modern Art, Whitney Museum and in 
a dozen like institutions across the coun- 
try. His cover portraits for Time, have 
ranged from President Kennedy, Paul 


Titlich to Harry Belafonte. His academ- 
ic connections have included teaching 
posts at the California College for Arts 
and Crafts and the Washington Univer- 
sity School of Architecture. Mr. Koerner 
came to the United States from Vienna 
in 1939. 


JUDAISM IS HUMANISM 


MILTON R. 


oor is “all or nothing,” Radha- 

krishnan has said. To be “all,” reli- 
gion must deny that it is possible to sep- 
arate the secular and the sacred, or to 
divide time and eternity, or to break up 
the unity of soul and flesh. If religion is 
described in these terms, added Radha- 
krishnan, only Humanism will be seen 
to be acceptable. 

Radhakrishnan, I submit, ceuld have 
held up Judaism, instead of Humanism, 
as the religion that meets these terms. 

Judaism is not a sacerdotal religion. It 
has no priests who can claim supernatu- 
ral powers. The priests were Temple 
functionaries who were maintained be- 
cause they played a part in Temple rites, 
but they laid claim to no supernatural 
powers to bind or loosen, to bless or 
curse. “It says at the end of the priestly 
benedictions, ‘And it is I that will bless 
them.’ One might think that if the 
priests choose to bless the Israelites, then 
they are blessed, and if they do not 
choose, they are not blessed. Therefore 
it says, ‘And it is J that will bless them. 
I will bless my people.’” 

Nor do the rabbis (except the wonder- 
working rebbaiem) claim to have heaven- 
ly powers that are denied to the priests. 
They were not to make up a clerical 
caste. The rabbis were the scholars and 


KONVITZ 


teachers. They were strongly urged not 
to depend on the community to support 
them. “I call heaven and earth to wit- 
Midrash, “that every 


scholar who eats of his own, and enjoys 


ness.” says the 


the fruits of his own labor, and who is 
not supported by the community, be- 
longs to the class who are called happy; 
as it is written; ‘If thou eat the fruit of 
thy hands, happy art thou.’” 

It is only in modern times that the 
rabbis tended to become the Jewish cler- 
gy, a professional class; and this is a de- 
velopment that is unfortunate both for 
Judaism and the rabbis themselves. In a 
historical period in which division of 
labor and specialization of function are 
prominent aspects of life and work, it is 
probably unavoidable that we have a 
class of Jewish clergymen who are full- 
time functionaries of the synagogue, but 
I cannot brush aside the feeling that the 
effects of this development are detrimen- 
tal to the spirit of Judaism. Historically, 
there was no sharp qualitative difference 
between the layman and the rabbi. Since 
almost every Jew was something of a 
lamdan, a scholar, the rabbi was simply 
the Jew in his community who was the 
best scholar, the greatest lamdan. It was 
always a question of more or less schol- 


arship. Today, the division is not be- 
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tween the secular and the sacred but be- 
tween total ignorance on one side and 
more or less scholarship on the other, 
with the result—in some ways disastrous 
for Judaism—that the rabbis have be- 
come a clerical caste. 

The ideal of Judaism remains, how- 
ever, unaltered: “But ye shall be unto 
me a kingdom of priests and a holy na- 
tion.” This has always been interpreted 
as meaning that each indiwidual can be- 
come a “priest,” that is, allow all his 
actions to be directed by God, so that 
he may take on himself the kingdom of 
heaven. As Isaiah put it: “But ye shall 
be named the priests of God, men shall 
call you the ministers of our God.” These 
words were not spoken to any one class 
in Israel, but to all Israel, to every man, 
woman, and child. 

With all due respect for the great 
Hillel, were I asked to state the essence 
of Judaism, | would answer in the words 
of Leviticus 20:7: .. be ye holy; for 
I am the Lord your God.” This is the 
text. And the spirit of the commentary 
on the text was stated by the prophet 
Micah as he depicted life in the imita- 
tion of God, lived by man who was made 
in the image of God: 


“He has showed you, O man, what is 
good; and what does the Lord require 
of you but to do justice, and to love 
kindness, and to walk humbly with 
your God?” 

Once we deny the separation of the 
sacred and the secular, it must follow 
that time is as significant as eternity and 
that the body is as holy as the soul. The 
commandment is not: “Let your soul be 
holy,” but “be ye holy’—the whole man, 
the man who feels with his mind and 
thinks with his heart and his blood. And 
every day is like eternity, for every day 


is “this day” when we stand at Sinai to 
take upon ourselves the rule of the king- 
dom of heaven. Each day—we have been 
taught—God’s commandments should be 
to us as something new, as though we 
had received them this very day for the 
first time. “On each day,” says Rashi, it 
should appear to you “as though it were 
‘today’ that you have entered the cove- 
nant with God.” If the Sabbath day is 
holy, so are the other six days of the 
week; for the God who commanded man 
to rest on the seventh day is the same 
God who commanded him to work on 
the other six days; and work must be at 
least as sacred as rest, just as creation was 
at least as sacred as was the rest on the 
seventh day: “And God saw everything 
that he had made, and behold, it was 
very good.” 

We live in an age, Edmond Cahn has 
written, when “men are brave to ask di- 
vine questions but lack the courage to 
proffer human answers....” But Juda- 
ism must proffer human answers to di- 
vine questions because in Judaism man 
and God are never far apart, for man 
is made in God's image, and the ideal 
for man is to be as holy as is God. “But 
the word [of God] is very nigh unto thee, 
in thy mouth, and in thy heart, that 
thou mayest do it.”’ It makes no differ- 
ence whether we say that the questions 
are divine or human, or that the answers 
are divine or human, since God is some- 
how human and man is somehow divine. 





Milton R. Konvitz is Professor of In- 
dustrial and Labor Relations at Cornell 
University. He is the author and editor 
of some dozen volumes and has served 
as consultant for the Republic of Libe- 
ria in problems of constitutional law. He 
is one of the co-founders of JUDAISM. 
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JUDAISM AS INSIGHT 


ISRAEL KNOX 


I 


hat is especially significant about 

the Jewish tradition is its relevance 
for our own age with its problems and 
perplexities. This relevance does not de- 
rive from a system of theology, or a set 
of dogmas, or a closed creed, but from 
a series of insights into the nature of man 
and the structure of the world. These 
insights developed gradually, and often 
in anguish and crisis, among the Jewish 
people and its prophets and teachers, 
out of their collective experience, and 
was extolled by many as Heilsgeschichte. 
If one prefers, these insights may be 
called “postulates” or “hypotheses,”” and 
the Hetlsgeschichte can be summed up, 
in the language of secularism, as a per- 
sistent quest for meaning in existence— 
not as speculative theory for its own sake 
but as a guide to right action. What is 
singularly important is that these in- 
sights illumine the interior quality of 
existence and have a contemporary va- 
lidity which cannot be brushed aside 
slightingly. 

What are some of these insights? 

a) To begin with, there is Judaism's 
monotheism: “Hear O, Israel, the Eter- 
nal our God, the Eternal is one.”” What 
is here asserted is not only that God is 
one numerically, but that God is one, 
regardless of the manner in which we 
worship him or the name by which we 
“address” him (or even refuse to address 
him). Our conceptions of God may vary, 
our understanding of God can grow and 
deepen, but God is one and he is the 
God of all the world. The universalism 
of Judaism is unconditional: redemption 
is for all the righteous among the na- 


tions, and no formal conversion to Ju- 
daism is mandatory. 

Arnold Toynbee praises the way of 
gentleness in religion and he is dismayed 
by fanaticism; and he ascribes the prac- 
tice and prevalence of fanaticism in 
both Christianity and Islam to the leg- 
acy from Judaism. This is as unwar- 
ranted as it is astounding. Jewish mon- 
otheism—from Micah’s “walk humbly 
with your God” to the present—has been 
a vision of one God for all humanity 
with a multiplicity of paths leading to 
him. The defenders of a “single road” 
may argue that there is a “truer” doc- 
trine, but surely there is no better doc- 
trine for our world. 

b) To deny the actuality of sin in the 
century of Hitler and Stalin would be 
sheer madness. The acknowledgment of 
the actuality of sin is a cardinal item in 
religion. It is central in Christianity. 

Judaism was always aware of the per- 
vasiveness of sin, but it has been par- 
ticularly responsive to sin as social and 
ethical. The story of Cain and Abel— 
the “‘first’’ murder—was the basis of its 
attitude toward sin; the disobedience of 
“first” 
against God—was the basis of Christian- 


Adam and Eve—the rebellion 
ity’s attitude toward sin. Judaism did not 
designate sin as “original” and “heredi- 
tary,” that is, as a compulsion; it ex- 
plained sin as a temptation and hence 
as at least partly surmountable. This was 
compressed into the profound and won- 
derful parable of a yetzer ha-ra and a 
yetzer tov, an evil inclination and a good 
inclination, engaged in a struggle for 
victory in the individual and in society 
aS an aggregate. 
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With the parable of a yetzer ha-ra and 
a yetzer tov, religion and ethics acquire a 
vital and creative function—to support 
and fortify the yetzer tov in the contest 
with the yetzer har-ra both in the indi- 
vidual and in the community. To enable 
religion and ethics to fulfill this func- 
tion, Judaism shifted emphasis from sin 
to mitzvah, to right action, that is, to 
Halacha as a discipline in conduct and 
as an experiment in holiness. 

For our world with its bafflement and 
travail, with its megaton bombs and its 
missiles, it is salutary to remind man 
of the impulse in him to sin, but it 
is imperative to accustom him to mitz- 
vah, to strengthen the yetzer tov in him. 

c) The high ethical content of Juda- 
ism has been widely acclaimed. Ironical- 
ly and paradoxically, this very element 
has been invoked by some Jews as an 
excuse for dissociating themselves from 
the tradition as a whole. It may well be 
that the greatest accomplishment of the 
prophets of Israel—and perhaps the most 
radical and far-reaching in the history 
of religion—consisted in bringing about 
the linkage of religion and righteousness. 
After the prophets, there could no long- 
er be a cleavage in Judaism between the 
sacred and the secular, between theol- 
ogy and social morality. 

As a corrolary of the unity and con- 
tinuity of religion and righteousness, the 
prophets averred the subordination of 
politics to ethics, and cried out against 
both king and priest, and the people too, 
when they digressed from the covenant 
as a law of righteousness. A careful pe- 
rusal of Plato and Aristotle will disclose 
that they reversed this order, entailing 
the subordination of ethics to politics. 
And a close_reading of Paul will reveal 
that in the end he divorces ethics from 
politics. Because the prophets shared the 
perils of concrete politics and were not 


only spectators, their insistence upon the 
primacy of ethics cannot be laughed out 
of court by the votaries of Realpolitik. 
Here is evidence for our own age and 
generation that the “transcendental”’— 
that is, values that are timeless but not 
outside of time—can be embodied in the 
historic process. 

This dimension in the Jewish tradi- 
tion has been used as a weapon against 
the tradition. But as a fragment, cut off 
from the whole, it has frequently turned 
out to be not so much an instance of 
the prophetic heritage as an example of 
prophetic heresy. The tendency has been 
not to enact the “transcendental” in the 
historic process but to dissolve it in “so- 
ciology.”” In the context of the tradition, 
progress is a process of sanctifying the 
world, of hallowing conduct. There is a 
beautiful midrash that the werld belongs 
to God before a broche is made, but af- 
ter the broche is made it belongs to man. 
Progress, sub specie aeternitatis, under 
the aspect of eternity, is a religious ca- 
tegory, a process of “perfecting the 
world,” tikkun olam (in the language of 
secular philosophy—a process of eliciting 
the ideal which is a possibility in things 
natural). 

In the past there was scarcely any 
drunkenness among Jews, and sundry ex- 
planations have been advanced to ac- 
count for it. May it not be that the an- 
swer is simple: Jews always made a 
broche before drinking. In a recent sym- 
posium in Commentary, “Jewishness and 
the Younger Intellectuals,” the names of 
Marx, Freud, and Einstein were men- 
tioned by some participants in support 
of their own “enfranchisement” from 
the tradition. In the ‘thirties Trotsky’s 
name would probably have been in- 
cluded. Without passing judgment upon 
either Mark or Trotsky, and without 
equating them morally, it can nonethe- 
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less be said of Trotsky’s doings and of 
the doings in Marx’s name—they did not 
make a broche, and hence there is no 
broche in the results. 


II 


These insights (and much else in the 
Jewish tradition) are pertinent to our 
age and generation—both for the world 
and for ourselves. Prior to the establish- 
ment of the State of Israel Jews were 
not involved in the affairs of “‘space’’— 
Their 
“portable fatherland” was the Book, and 


government, war, even science. 
they specialized in ethics and poverty, in 
Halacha, ‘walking in the ways of God.” 
With the establishment of the State of 
Israel, Jews are no longer exempt from 
the exigencies of “space,” from the prob- 
lems and perplexities that are intrinsic 
to territorial sovereignty. Israel’s crisis at 
the moment may be military or econom- 
ic but the genuine crisis—in the perspec- 
tive of Jewish history and “destiny’’—is 
one of fulfillment. In just about fifty 
years Herzl’s dream was transformed into 
reality, a legend became a fact. The test 
that confronts Israel is not whether it 
can launch rockets, produce ammuni- 
tion for export, or even succeed in the 
desalination of sea water, but whether it 
can render another and older legend 
into fact: the linkage of religion and 
righteousness, the subordination of pol- 
itics to ethics. Surely the recollection of 
Deir Kybia, 
should induce in us a mood of modesty 


Yasin, and Kfar Kassem 
and contrition. 

The Jewish people has been distinc- 
tive in this respect: it has differed from 
religious groups as such, if by that is 
meant adherence to a common faith in- 
dependent of language, country, sociol- 
ogy, ethnic ties; it has differed from na- 
tions as such, if by that is meant com- 


mon citizenship in a specific geograph- 
ical segment of the earth. The Jewish 
people has been a people—not only a 
creedal denomination of believers—but a 
people with a spiritual and cultural ori- 
entation, living, as it were, in time rath- 
er than in space, 

The establishment of the State of Is- 
rael was a dire necessity and a fortunate 
event, but it must not and need not dis- 
rupt the distinctive character of the Jew- 
ish people (and incidentally not “jeop- 
ardize”’ their position in the many lands 
where they dwell and to which they are 
attached by the bonds of citizenship and 
the loyalties which that implies). This 
distinctive character can be maintained 
if we bear in mind that Am Yisroel, the 
people of Israel, and Medinat Yisroel, 
the State of Israel, though they overlap, 
are not identical, and that primacy must 
be accorded to Am Yisroel. Medinat Yis- 
roel is the third state in our history, and 
may it last for ever, but the fundamen- 
tal category in Jewish history has always 
been Am Yisroel, and it is Am Yisroel 
that is eternal; and—in the light of Jew- 
ish history—it is Medinat Yisroel that 
should be the handmaid to Am Yisroel. 

It must be repeated though that Am 
Yisroel here has the connotation of Knes- 
set Yisroel—house and congregation of 
Israel. The Jewish people and its “idea,” 
its “destiny,” grew up together, which is 
perhaps a modern way of paraphrasing 
Saadia Gaon’s famous utterance—“Israel 
is a people by virtue of its Torah.” The 
“secret” of the survival of the Jewish 
people, while Assyria and Babylon and 
ancient Rome are dust and ashes in the 
wind, is that it discovered early in its 
history that to endure as a people with 
or without a land it is necessary to strive 
to be more than a people. There has 
been fruitless and tritating talk about 
kibbutz galwyot, the ingathering of the 
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exiles, and shelilat ha-galut, the negation 
of the Diaspora. Instead of kibbutz galu- 
yot it would be wiser to labor for kib- 
butz neshamot, an ingathering of souls, 
and instead of shelilat ha-galut it would 
be more in consonance with tradition to 
counsel hiyuv ha-galut, the responsibil- 
ity of the Diaspora. 


Ii 


Certainly a concept of hiyuv ha-galut 
as responsibility and commitment in the 
Diaspora—is indispensable for the Jewish 
community in America. In classical Jew- 
ish terminology what this amounts to is 
that athalta d’geulah, the beginning of 
redemption is everywhere—in America as 
well as in Israel—but the total redemp- 
tion is yet nowhere. Hiyuv ha-galut is 
our responsibility to Am Yisroel and to 
Knesset Yisroel and it is our commit- 
ment to the total redemption——in clas- 
sical Jewish terminology, the Messianic 
expectancy—which is for the future but 
is also in the present as a tension in our 
hearts and imaginations. Democracy is 
not a pushing down of man but a lift- 
ing up; it assumes that man is disposed 
toward the moral law, and within that 
premise permits diversity and plurality. 
The organization and orchestration of 
society, with democracy as its standard, 
is then achieved not through the impo- 
sition of a monolithic system of theology 
or metaphysics but through the general 
acceptance of the “rules of the game,” of 
the method of democracy. The volun- 
tary acceptance of this method is in itself 
an ethical principle of supreme merit. 
(It is this notion that the states does not 
identify itself with a particular religious 
or philosophical system concerning the 
ultimate purpose of life and human des- 
tiny—which is the deep and grand im. 
port of the First Amendment with its 


“wall of separation” between church and 
state.) 

How is hiyuv ha-galut for the Jewish 
community in America to be imple- 
mented? What are the deficiencies and 
what are the attainments and promise 
of the American Jewish community? 
These are issues which cannot be exam- 
ined cursorily, if one wishes to help and 
heal and not merely to discourage and 
deride. 

This much can be stated and stressed 
as essential. The Jewish community in 
America is still shaping up and it lacks 
as yet a nusach, a style of its own, with- 
in the framework of America as a whole. 
Because of the absence of such a style, 
there are oddities and incongruities, if 
not blemishes, in the portrait of the com- 
munity. It is, comparatively speaking, a 
young community, and that there should 
not yet be a rounded style, is under- 
standable, but that there should have 
been such a quick forgetting or neglect 
of salient components in the style of life 
of our parents in the European milieu 
is much less understandable and forgiv- 
able. 

The ease with which we have aban- 
doned, for example, the language of the 
East-European milieu, is well-nigh in- 
credible, beyond comprehension. Our 
parents, and their parents, possessed a 
language—Yiddish. They “laughed and 
wept” in Yiddish, quarrelled and com- 
forted each other in Yiddish; the men 
studied the Talmud (with the poignant 
gemore niggun) in the Aramaic and Yid- 
dish as though they were one, and the 
women read the Ze’ena Urena (with a 
sweet sadness), the Five Books of Moses, 
with the prophetic passages for the Sab- 
bath; the Hasidic rabbis told their stories 
and mesholim, parables, in Yiddish, and 
the Zionists and Socialists wrote their 
proclamations and stirred the conscience 
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of the people in Yiddish. And all the 
while, the life of our parents in the Eu- 
ropean milieu, with its lacrimae rerum, 
“the tears that are in things,” found ex- 
pression in song and story and poem 
and drama—from Glick! of Hameln (and 
much earlier too) to Rabbi Nachman of 
Bratzlav, and from Mendele, Peretz, and 
Sholem Aleichem to yesterday in East 
ern Europe and America and now in 
America and Argentina and Israel and 
almost everywhere. The language was 
more than language because it absorbed 
the rhythm and the melody of Jewish 
experience and the values which guided 
it and the outlook upon life which it 
incorporated. With the martyrdom of 
the six million the world of our parents 
is—alas!—no more, but the memory of 
that world ought not to vanish. And 
how are we to preserve that memory and 
feel the taste of the milieu with its sor- 
rows and its joys on our tongue without 
the language in which they came to be! 

Our style of life, our nusach, cannot 
be a replica of a style which emerged 
out of other conditions and circum- 


stances. But if it is to be an authentic 
and blessed style, it must build on that 
which was and not annul it. Torah and 
mitzvah—reverence for learning and the 
piety of the “deed,” of “right action”— 
were the constant factors in Jewish ex- 
istence. Within the conditions and cir- 
cumstances of the situation in America, 
our style of life, as it crystallizes, must 
move in the direction of Torah and 
Mitzvah, of learning and “right action.” 
With the hours of leisure steadily in- 
creasing, the obligation to sanctify time 
—to invest leisure with a worthy content 
—has taken on a fresh and compelling 
urgency. 
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YIDDISHKEYT AND MENTSHLEKHKEYT 


JOSEPH 


[' is difhcult to approach this sympos- 

ium without being painfully aware 
of the recent similar symposium in Com- 
mentary. Whatever else one may say 
about its sad revelations, it added an- 
other to the already numerous indica- 
tions that for large numbers of Ameri- 
can Jews the significant question may 
not be what is central in Jewish tradi- 
tion but what besides Judaism as a faith 
is to be found within the compass of 
Jewishness. What can that Jew value who 


C. LANDIS 


must think of himself in non-religious 
terms? The extent of the disaffection 
suggests that, paradoxically, the answer 
might very well be a most vital concern 
of religious Jewry. 

Impressive as is the 4000-year legacy 
of faith and wisdom, profoundly moving 
as is the millennial martyrdom, the im- 
mediate and vital center of my own sense 
of Jewishness is the achievement of the 
1000 years of the Ashkenazi world. That 
world refined an ethic and incorporated 
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it into every aspect of its life and every 
expression of itself, an ethic whose cog- 
ency grows increasingly at a time when 
the achievement of absolute power has 
revealed the impossibility of its exercise, 
the very bankruptcy of force. In that 
ethic and in the values of the world that 
was imbued with it are rooted my own 
Jewish affirmations. 

I find compelling in this ethic its cen- 
tral concern with the dignity of man and 
its profound respect for life; its insis- 
tence on compassion, on tsar baale kha- 
yim, on pity for living things, whose 
lives must not be taken wantonly or in 
sport. I find compelling its insistence on 
man’s responsibility for man, its commit- 
ment to human relatedness; its convic- 
tion that redemption lies within the 
grasp of any man, not through “faith” 
but through his assumption of the re- 
sponsibility of being his brother’s keep- 
er; its association of Jewish redemption 
with the redemption of mankind, here 
and not hereafter; its dedication to jus- 
tice. I find compelling its abhorrence of 
violence not merely as a matter of prin- 
ciple but with the whole of one’s con- 
sciousness, as a thing fit for beasts and 
not for men; its admonition that even 
shaming another could cost one a place 
in paradise; its exaltation of gentleness. 
And I find compelling its insistence not 
merely on learning but on socially com- 
mitted learning, its study of morality, 
and its profound respect for such learn- 
ing. 

I find wholly admirable its ego ideal, 
embodied in the rabbi as hero, the gen- 
tle teacher whose life was dedicated to 
the study, the practice, and the teaching 
of this complex of values. To strive for 
these values made one a mentsh; not to 
strive earned one the characteristic re- 
buke to misconduct, the exhortation, 
“Zay a mentsh!” I find wholly admirable 


this ethic of mentshlekhkeyt, which 
though undeceived as to the depths to 
which man could sink, remained dedi- 
cated to the heights to which he could 
rise, insistent that one could not prop- 
erly be a Jew without simultaneously 
and almost being a 


mentsh. 


synonymously 


I find exalted this dream that a world 
had of itself, from whose obligations it 
exempted no one—not even God Him- 
self. However much it may have violated 
that dream—and Yiddish satirists like 
Mendele and Yiddish poets like Moyshe 
Leyb Halpern could supply more indict- 
ments than most current shtetl desenti- 
mentalizers suspect—the marvel is that 
the ideal penetrated to the core of every 
East-European Jew and left an indelible 
stamp on his thought and values—even 
unto the third and in part dissident gen- 
eration, whose very qualities of mind, as 
so many of them seem vaguely to sense, 
are derived from it. 

I find deeply impressive the vitality of 
this ideal of conduct and striving, its 
penetration into every aspect of living. 
I find deeply impressive its elaboration 
in custom and its celebration in the cal- 
endar of Jewish holidays and holy days, 
memorials, not of the biography of di- 
vinity nor of the sufferings of the saint- 
ly, but of the ordeal of a people and its 
commitment to a conception of right 
living. Whether the words and formulas 
that mark the occasions are taken literal- 
ly or metaphorically, altered or omitted, 
seems less important than the substance 
of the occasion; and that substance per- 
tains to the drama of an ethic and the 
experience of a people commited to it. 

I find it deeply impressive that this 
same ethical ideal should be present in 
every current of the intellectual explo- 
sion which vitalized the last two cen- 
turies of the East-European Ashkenazic 
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world; that at the moral center of the 
literature it created in the language it 
created stands the ethic of mentshlekh- 
keyt. And I value the Yiddish language 
and its literature and its writers, for so 
many of whom creating a literature in 
Yiddish (and in Hebrew) was not only 
an aesthetic act but an act of secular 
piety, of dedication to a people. 

That anyone should regard such a 
heritage of morality, experience, imagi- 
nation and language as “tribal” I find 
dificult to understand. On the other 
hand, I think anyone mistaken who tries 
to “refine” it merely to a set of intellec- 
tual qualities, thinking that he has in 
this way drained from the Jewish herit- 
age all that is of value and liberated 
himself from provinciality. That this 
particular constellation of values, cele- 
brated in ceremonial and custom, im- 
bedded in historic experience and ela- 
borated in thought and imagination 
should be experienced as Jewish need 
not in the least prevent one from com- 
ing to terms with other forces, intellec- 
tual and moral. Provinciality is a dan- 
ger within any tradition. 

Whether to be regretted or not, it 
seems hardly true, as some contend, that 
“the traditional human groupings are on 
the way out.” Neutrality is an illusion 
that American life punctures periodical- 
ly by Christmas and Easter and daily 
by the dominant moral assumptions and 
attitudes of the Christian tradition. In- 
deed, for the non-religious Jew, the only 
fruitful position that does not violate or 
compromise conviction would seem to 
lie within the continuum of the values 
and achievements of the Jewish experi- 
ence. 

This many-faceted heritage provides 
the “lines of force” by which I consider 
myself linked to the Jewish communities 
of the world, among which, of course, 


the Israeli and the American loom larg- 
est. The kinship breeds both loyalties 
and responsibilities of all sorts, includ- 
ing the responsibility to praise without 
partnership and to criticize without se- 
cession. I look to Israel to cherish and 
adapt to its own needs the Ashkenazic 
heritage of which it is itself, like its lan- 
guage (but for accent) and its literature 
a continuation; to speak, as a state, with 
the true voice of Jacob and eschew the 
arms of Esau; to remove matters of re- 
ligion from the political agenda; to re- 
gard with affection and respect the Jew- 
ish communities of other lands; to inter- 
change with them in cultural creative- 
ness and in this regard to strive to be 
the first among equals. Obviously, the 
very declaration of these hopes is simul- 
taneously a declaration of their disap- 
pointment in varying degrees; yet it is 
a disappointment that is greatly miti- 
gated by the fact of Israel’s existence 
and by its massive social and economic 
achievements. 

The American Jewish community is 
hardly less susceptible to .criticism. The 
details of its bourgeoisification ‘are fa- 
miliar enough. In too many respects does 
it accurately reflect our country as a 
whole. And yet there is encouragement 
in the fact that many among its num- 
bers, especially among those in the lead- 
ership of its organized life, are pitted 
against the vulgar and the trivial and 
the unjust in Jewish and non-Jewish life; 
that there is often a deep if inadequate- 
ly defined commitment to the values of 
the Jewish past and a desire for their 
renewal and reassertion in the life of 
Jew and non-Jew in our land. I am not 
at all sure that “the curtain is about to 
drop on the last act of a very long play,” 
nor would that certainty alter my com- 
mitments or afirmations. On the other 
hand, I do not wish to minimize the 
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problems of self-definition that confront 
American Jews or to suggest that a Jew- 
ish life-style will easily develop. I can 
only hope that commitment will utilize 
the rich ore of the moral and creative 
heritage to evolve conception and pat- 
tern and that pattern will in turn breed 
fresh commitment. 

These values and associations repre- 
sent the major elements of my Jewish 
awareness, which, probably born in the 
intimate relationship with East-Europe- 
an grandparents, was given its shape and 
content in the Yiddish “folk schools” 
and summer camps and in the institu- 
tions and organizations built by that sec- 
tor of Jewish life which sought to bring 
to bear the influence of Yiddish culture 
on American Jewish life. In these schools 
and organizations I received the moral 
and intellectual direction that decisively 


shaped the contours of my sense of life 
as well as my sense of self as a Jew. 
There I met, with admiration, the dedi- 
cated, indefatigable idealism of teachers. 
There I was warmed by their hopes for 
a bright, just world of mentshlekhkeyt 
and by their hopes for a place in it for 
a creative Jewish people. The face of 
hope alters over the years, but it seems 
to me I can still discern the joyousness 
of theirs, singing, as it were, “How beau- 
tiful are your tents, O Jacob; how good 
are your resting places, O Israel.” 
——ouuuuauaaoaoaoaooooeeeeeeeeeeee——————ee 
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FROM TRADITION TO SKEPTICISM 
TO TRADITION 


JOSEPH B. PINCUS 


$ an five queries you put before me re- 

quire an intimate exposition of my 
credo. The unveiling of tenets of faith 
makes one worry about the precision of 
the statements thus made. In the effort 
to be definite, there may creep in an un- 
conscious fanaticism about a truth that 
may be a self-deluding mirage or, on the 
other hand, a lurking fear of being un- 
critical can also dim the light of what 
is held to be true. Humbly, I hope that 
my answers clearly reflect my relation- 
ship to Israel Sava. 

1. My answer to the first question is 
that the observance of the Sabbath is of 
tion of Jewish traditional life and that 
the utmost significance in the continua- 


it is viable. In fact, it must be viable if 
Jews, as Jews, are to survive. 

According to Hillel, for a non-Jew to 
become a Jew it was only necessary to 
observe the mitzvah of “Love your 
neighbor as you do yourself,” but for 
Jews to continue as Jews this would 
hardly be enough to sustain them. 

Even the “Talmud Torah 
Kneged Kulom,” wherein the study of 
the Torah outweighs all mitzvahs, does 
not blur or diminish the pivotal impor- 
tance of the Sabbath in a meaningful 
structure of Jewish life. Non-Jews often 
have a profound knowledge of Bible, yes, 
even of the Talmud, but this learning 


does not make them rungs in the life- 


maxim, 
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chain of Judaism. Knowledge must be 
followed by action. 

Our Sages have told us: “The Mes- 
siah will come when Jews wholehearted- 
ly observe one Sabbath.” This was not 
merely a poetic expression. It reveals the 
depth and meaning the Sabbath had for 
those great ancient men of Israel. So im- 
portant, indeed, was the Sabbath, that 
the Sabbath, Israel and 
The Eternal One into one flame, feed- 


they braided 


ing the soul of Jewry. 

Jews do not just observe the Sabbath. 
In Yiddish we say “abhitten,”’ which 
means to guard the Sabbath. It is not 
merely a day of rest for the servant, the 
master, man and beast—it is a day of 
spiritual activity. It is not a day of idle- 
ness. The day is dedicated to the family 
and to communal activities. It is a day 
that nurtures love. The mother is the 
object of adoration by the father. A song 
is dedicated to her devotion. The Kid- 
dush sanctifies the home. The candles, 
the songs between courses of the meal, 
the grace following the meal, make even 
eating a spiritual act. The Song of Songs, 
which is read on Friday nights, is a 
paean sung in praise of the loving re- 
lationship between the Creator and His 
people. The theme is Love, spiritual 
Love, Love that sanctifies. Thus, a store 
of memories of good family living is cre- 
ated that may very well serve as a coun- 
terbalance to to-day’s trend toward the 
disintegration of the family. 

It is a viable and practical tradition. 
It demands no sacrifice. The five-day 
week is nigh universal. All that is needed 
is the will. 

2. Jewish traditions cannot be changed 
at will. Revisions cannot be made to ad- 
just to what may be passing circum- 


stances. The word adaptation means pa- 


tient adjustment. A change in a ritual 


process may seem easy at first but in the 
long run may only work destructively. 
It is even difficult, at the moment, clear- 
ly to state what revisions and adapta- 
tions should be made in Jewish ritual. 
The best that can be said for movements 
in the past that instituted changes to 
make Judaism adaptable to “Modern 
Life,” is that they did not thrive. Some 
just withered and dissolved in their non- 
Jewish surrounding. 

To be sure, Minhag Yisrael Din Hu, 
literally translated, means that Jews can 
make changes and the change has the 
force of a law. Whatever is accepted by 
Jewish communities therefore becomes 
the Jewish law. But this is indeed a slow 
process. 

The laws of the Torah have indeed 
undergone modification in the interpre. 
tations of their meaning. But this was 
the result of effort and study by genera- 
tions of Sages. 

3. As a child I was deeply impressed 
by the simple declaration of their iden- 
tity by two Jews. In the story of the 
Prophet Jonah we find the sentence “I 
am a Jew and I worship the God who 
created heaven and earth.” In the story 
of Esther we learn that Mordecai, even 
in the royal court and at the peril of his 
life, simply functioned as a Jew. They 
apparently needed no definition of 
“Who is a Jew?” 

4. Besides being an American, I con- 
sider myself also to be a “Yiddishe 
Kind.” This means more than merely 
being a child of Jewish parentage. This 
is to underscore that I am not “a Pole 
of the religion of Moses,” as Polish as- 
similators called themselves in the past. 
The force that links me to the American 
Jewish community has its origin at the 
base of Mt. Sinai. The Midrash states 
that all Jews living at the time and those 
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to be born, until the end of time, stood 
before the flame and cloud swept moun- 
tain of Sinai, to receive the Torah. All 
of us then said, “Na’aseh Venishma.” 

To the State of Israel, I am linked by 
the Covenant between Abraham and the 
Creator. It is not a native land in the 
ordinary sense of the word. It is a Prom- 
ised Land. It is the land about which 
the prophets said ‘“The Torah will come 
from Zion and the word of the Lord out 
of Jerusalem.” 

To the Jewish people, I belong as the 
grandchild of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. 
Their joys are my joys; their sorrows are 
also mine. The synagogue is my father’s 
home. The wisdom of our sages I at- 
tempt to follow as the sign-posts of my 
life. 

5. The fifth question can only be an- 
swered by an autobiographical sketch. 
My mother had unusual learning and 
piety. My father was a talmid chakham, 
of a gentle and philosophic nature. My 
home had a permissive atmosphere. 
Physical punishment, as I recall it, was 
never more threat. 
These were the subtle forces that pro- 
pelled me through my early years in the 
Lithuanian village where I was born. 

I learned the meaning of the word 
“tachles” early, and therefore realistical- 
ly accepted the admonition that “if you 
are to master the Torah—on bread and 


than a maternal 


water you must subsist, and on the bare 
ground you must sleep.” The printed 
word was holy. A page out of a Sefer 
was quickly retrieved from the floor, 
kissed, and restituted to its place. “Eat- 
ing teg’’ was not exactly fun but the 
competition in untangling a pilpul was 
exciting and rewarding. There were no 
report cards, but to achieve the designa- 
tion of having an offene kop was the key 
to prestige in learning that the High 


School Arista honor and the Phi Beta 
Kappa in college could not equal. 

The Yeshivah was indeed an excellent 
preparatory school for the secular edu- 
cation I received in this country, but 
this education opened wide the stimu- 
lating areas of learning and were deep- 
ened and made more poignant by the 
knowledge of Talmud and commentaries. 
Literature, history, philosophy and the 
basic sciences enthralled me. Fundamen- 
tal beliefs of my early youth were shaken 
by the impact of these experiences. Skep- 
ticism and doubt set themselves athwart 
the swift and deep stream of my tenets 
and beliefs. Jewish practices, rituals and 
customs, were they really based on super- 
stitions and hoary tribal customs? These 
thought currents were turbulent and of- 
ten formed whirlpools of uncertainty. 
But, as the years went on, the storm sub- 
sided, I asked myself: “What can take 
the place of the life values I had?’ Was 
I to find them in the life depicted in 
novels, enshrined in the various art 
forms and distilled in philosophic dis- 
cussions? I could not accept them. And 
what of the Nature of the Universe? I 
have learned from the carriers of the 
banner of objectivity, the physicists, that 
there is such an entity—a particle—that 
is classified as ‘negative’ matter. It de- 
fies experiencie but it is real! It has been 
found in experiment. Knowledge gives 
us a picture of reality but does not grat- 
uitously bestow wisdom. Yet wisdom cre- 
ates values, and it is wisdom that our 
Prophets and Rabbis have taught us. 
Wisdom based on objectivity, but soar- 
ing above it as a flame above the wood 
anl conquering and directing its desti- 
ny! To teach facts alone is to fail as a 
teacher. Facts have meaning, beyond 
their distinctive properties! 


The pathogenesis of disease is of prime 
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importance to a physician but he will 
fall far short of being truly a healer if 
his satisfaction is limited to the knowl- 
edge of the disease process. A slight dis- 
tortion of a molecule in the metabolic 
activities may cripple a man’s activities, 
may keep him from growing and devel- 
oping, but the problem does not involve 
his chemistry alone! Though left on life’s 
bank, “Is he still part of us?” “What is 
our responsibility to him? What about 
his family, his neighbors—yes, even his 
people?” Judaism, millennia ago, gave 
the answer. Life is holy and identified 
with the Divine. The body is sacred. 
Man’s spirit is in the image of God. 
There are no graded values in being. 
All men are equal before any tribunal. 
The 


found in the Torah are eternal verities. 


Mercy precedes 


Justice. values 


Man can defy them only at the peril of 
his own destruction. 

As a Jew I can therefore summarize 
in the words of the prophet: 

“The Torah is the Tree of Life. The 
Laws therein are guides to paths of hap- 
piness and those who uphold them will 
enjoy everlasting Peace.” 











Joseph Bernard Pincus ts Director of 
Pediatrics at the Jewish Hospital of 
Brooklyn and Professor of Pediatrics at 
State University of New York Downstate 
Medical Center. A native of Russia, he 
received his undergraduate and medical 
training at the College of the City of 
New York and College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, respectively. His published pa- 
pers in the field of nutrition and metab- 
olism in infancy and childhood number 
ubward of forty. 


THREE SUMMERS 


Notes and Images by a Jewish Artist Who Is Not Yet Old 


ARTHUR POLONSKY 


Spirit over ruin flies 

Bird on wing unending, 

Joins the earth before it dies... 
One white wing ascending. 


Summer, 1961. 


.. . here in my studio the works 
bear little reference to Jewish history, 
religious, or ethnic symbols; yet I am 
sure they could not have come into be- 
ing as they are if, by instruction or by 
inductive cultural preparation, my art's 
needs and the intimately ethical essence 
of Judaism had not met. 


Summer night, 1929. 
Little boy with his family in the flesh 
and fruit markets of the Jewish district 


of a small industrial city; alone for a 
moment at the corner of Summer and 
Blossom Streets, ravished by the carnival 
mobility. He feels the mounting silence 
of his ancient identity within him, and 
sees, fearfully, blissfully, he sees: 

The day worker sleeping at his door- 
step ...a band of girls running with 
arms linked, singing in unison and 
scandalizing the invalid whose wig and 
shawl hover over parched geraniums at 
her window .. . the harassed Melamed, 
Reb Wasserman, furtively buying cig- 
arettes under the derision of his stu- 
dents .. . a frivolous gas flame palpitates 
in its popcorn cage; is pacified and 
wheeled into darkness. . . . 
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He sees, but he is lost, and he does not 
know the origin of his sadness. 


1961, the return: 

At the corner of Summer and Blossom 
Streets, in the metal automobile cage; in 
the knotted alliances of heritage and 
greet the sweetly 
memory of a child’s night, and once 
more feel the pain of his isolation. 

An image of that convivial assembly, 


heart, I socialistic 


now clarified by nostalgia, radiates 
through time its unalterable meaning: 
Goodness of lives in work, of protection 
after flight; Goodness of words that en- 
join fear to be endurable, of laughter 
to illuminate the shadows; Goodness of 
pain, and of its loving mitigation 
Goodness of the dream! 

The tensile force of Jewish character, 
its decisive poise in service or in sacrifice, 
is the eternal command to choose. Thus 
the moment between moral decisions, 
the respite between righteousness and 
rededication, is the unique pleasure of 
the Jew; the prize of one who has re- 
sisted, responded, forgiven, and waits to 


be lov ed. 


Mid-Summer, 1940. 

As the soil of other continents begins 
a travail of sanctification for victims of 
a new war, a young student and his 
mother penetrate the demoded facade of 
the “Liberty” theater. The film is 
Mirele Efross, a drama played by a Yid- 
dish company, Poland 
about ten years before. 

Evanescent incarnations of nobility 
and disgrace surround the compassion- 
ate matriarch Mirele who, with majestic 
tenderness, surmounts all. 

As the darkness resounds with lament- 
ing incantations and outcries of Yiddish 
genre, the student’s thoughts rise to his 
own phantasy; when, compelled by the 


probably in 


pulse of a crescendo to return to the 
luminous image, he sees, in dilating 
awareness he sees the second estival of- 
fering from the bounty of Judea: 
Through the projected presence of 
Mirele Efross, riding to mortal adven- 
ture in her carriage, splendid in flight, 
prevailing, he sees an incandescent vi- 
sion of cosmic flux and the simultaneous 
fastness of the human attitude, and re- 
ceives mysterious permission to take 
from the ritual of the eye a double 
nucleus of Law and Infinity, which, in 
the fervor of Sight’s desire, germinates 


the bread-and-jewel substance of Beauty. 


Early Evening, Summer, 1961. 

Shaded sunlight makes the day's last 
blazon on my studio wall. I think of the 
lights of home and the faces of my 
young sons. 

Is there a fateful lien upon them, the 
infant and the young child, for the debt 
of martyrdom endured, of profundity at- 
tained, and for allegiance to a prayei 
materialized in Zion? 

Must they too one day accept the mar- 
ginal courses between the ghetto and 
extinction as the only free ground? 

With them in sight, thoughts of affir- 
mation contain the intuitive certainty 
that hitherto parallel paths of my Jew- 
ishness; mastery and distraction of in- 
dependence, and the consoling joy of 
adherence; will join to be their entrance 
to the ever-burgeoning grove of Jewish 
tradition. 

In them new roots will seek new 
sources, and they, in perplexity or in 
reconciliation, must cultivate their por- 
tion. 

————SESEE———————————— aE 

Arthur Polonsky, Assistant Professor 
of Fine Arts at Brandeis University, is 
a native of Lynn, Mass., and has pursued 
art studies both here and abroad. His 
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works have been on exhibition at the 
Metropolitan Museum, the Carnegie In- 
ternational Exposition, the Fogg Mu- 
seum, as well as various museums in Eu- 
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rope. A number of his paintings have 
been reproduced in Art News, the New 
York Times, Lire, CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
MOonrTor and the MENORAH JOURNAL. 


THE HUMAN CONDITION 
AND GOD-CONCERN 


ALBERT ROSE 


A" invitation to assert strongly and 

positively one’s ties with Judaism 
and the Jewish community, it may be 
affirmed, is potentially fraught with 
serious consternation. This writer, per- 
haps like many other participants in the 
symposium, was forced to ask himself a 
number of basic questions long betore 
he could approach the guide-lines sug- 
gested as the framework of his response. 
The questions one asks one’s self in such 
a situation must inevitably be so funda- 
mental as to inyolve a return to one’s 
very roots. 

In my case the preliminary dismay, 
if not fright, was not so much related 
to my position as a social scientist in a 
university setting or to my varied con- 
tacts and activities within the organized 
Jewish community. The problem was 
far more basic. The fact is that 1, and 
no doubt millions of others Jews in 
North America, simply take our Jewish- 
ness for granted. What do I really know 
about Judaism, I asked myself? What do 
{ and other Jews believe? Does it make 
any real difference that I am, fairly re- 
cently, afhliated with that segment of my 
faith known as Reform Judaism? 

It was necessary to look back and to 
think back. I was born into a family of 
“relatively” Orthodox Jews near the 
close of the First World War. I attended 
a cheder, 1 had been bar-mitzvah, I 


could read Hebrew like the proverbial 
wind. But what did I understand? In 
any religious service within an Orthodox 
a Conservative or a Reform setting, | 
could follow the service and anticipate 
the order of events. Nevertheless, I do 
not speak Hebrew or Yiddish or under- 
stand the written language. The essen- 
tials of Judaism were never clearly pre- 
sented to me in terms which I could 
understand as a student and I could 
scarcely afhrm that I understand the 
faith into which I was born. Many times 
1 recalled my inability to explain cer- 
tain subtle points of theology or belief 
in answer to the questions, posed by my 
non-Jewish colleagues or friends, many 
of whom seemed quite clear about the 
essentials of their own faith and to my 
shame, seemed to know more about my 
own faith than I. It was small comfort 
to realize that there must be hundreds 
of thousands like me in North America 
if not elsewhere. 

In what manner and by what devious 
or straightforward route had I become 
an adherent of Reform Judaism? Was 
it simply the fact that as a graduate 
student on an American college campus 
I had come to enjoy the services con- 
ducted by the distinguished Dr. Abram 
Sachar in a Reform Temple? I had, 
after all, attended services with others 
in an Orthodox setting on the second 
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day of all festivals. The unhappy con- 
clusion I arrived at was simply that I 
could not answer the questions I was 
posing for myself. Yet I had never for a 
moment contemplated a departure from 
Judaism either as a student, a member 
of the armed forces during the Second 
World War or in the years since I re- 
turned to academic life. 

It soon became quite clear, as well, 
that I could not answer these questions 
by means of a short reading course as 
one might study intensively to prepare 
a public lecture which should be appro- 
priately and well documented. There 
was no such course available and waile 
I read and endeavored to read inten- 
sively in the time allotted, it was obvi- 
ous that I could do little more than 
penetrate the surface, the outer epi- 
dermis of my personal concerns. I cursed 
my ignorance and my inability to be- 
come the self-confident scholar in short 
order. 

I did, however, find some comfort in 
my reading and critical self-examina- 
tion, some preliminary answers which 
at least brought me back to the issues in 
my current responsibilities and in my 
life’s work. For example, I came across 
the following exposition: : 


Moreover, Judaism places the empha- 
sis on practical religion rather than 
on dogma. The prophets of Israel in- 
sisted that only he who showed jus- 
tice, love and mercy really “knew” 
God, and the Pentateuch demands 
“the doing of all the words of this 
Law” rather than the probing of “se- 
cret things which are the Lord's.” 
Right action rather than contempla- 
tion has been the central theme of 
Judaism, notwithstanding the fact that 
contemplation does play a great part 
in its mystical tradition.—Cecil Roth 
(ed.), The Standard Jewish Encyclo- 


pedia, New York, 1959, pp .1078-1079. 


To a social scientist serving as a pro- 
fessor of social welfare in a graduate 
school in a university, these words held 
a considerable meaning. 

To me one aspect of the Jewish tra- 
dition which I regard as centrally sig- 
nificant is the concern of Judaism with 
the condition of man as well as his con- 
cern with God. Samuel S. 
Cohen has written that “Judaism aims 
at no flight from the world. It does not 
deny the senses and does not condemn 
the body as evil. The material and the 
spiritual alike are means to the realiza- 
tion of the holy. Judaism accepts hu- 
man life as good, and as an expression 
of the Divine.” (What We Jews Believe, 
Cincinnati, 1931, p. 38). In my teaching, 
study and research I am primarily con- 
cerned with the condition of man on 
this earth. I have little interest in “the 
hereafter.” Some of my students and 
some of my colleagues appear, at times, 
to choose a different order of priorities. 

The most important consequence of 
this central aspect of the Jewish tradi- 
tion is a doctrine of social responsibility 
which I regard as absolutely essential to 
human life and survival. For a Jew the 
identification of human need is the 
identification of secial responsibility. 
Admittedly, in some communities and 
in some individuals one is confronted 
with many diverse motives in the ac- 
ceptance of social responsibility. Tzeda- 
kah for some persons means personal 
prestige, status and self-glorification. I 
am as mindful as one can be of the dif- 
ference between “means” and “ends” 
but I must admit the greater concern 
with “ends.” It is a source of personal 
pride as a Jew and as a scholar to find 
that in my own ethnic and religious 
community social responsibility is, gen- 
erally speaking, taken for granted. 

One of the first responsibilities I un- 


Professor 
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dertook in social welfare research was 
to examine the approach of the Jewish, 
the Roman Catholic and the non-sec- 
tarian (sic) agencies to the granting of 
social welfare assistance as an alterna- 
tive to or as a supplement to basic pub- 
lic assistance to the needy. The simple 
discovery that it was only in the Jewish 
community that it was taken for granted 
that every family and every individual 
must be maintained at a minimum ade- 
quate standard of living which should 
promote decency and self-respect, was a 
revelation. In social work and social wel- 
fare Jews stand for the highest possible 
standards of professional service within 
the limits of available resources. The 
impact of these basic assumptions of re- 
sponsibility within Western society is 
profound. 

A second factor in the Jewish tradi- 
tion which I find to be unique and of 
tremendous significance is the acceptance 
of difference within the community, in 
particular the acceptance of social and 
political differences. At no meeting con- 
cerned with Jewish affairs, local, nation- 
al or international, have I listened to 
pleas for charitable giving as the only 
way to “beat communism” or to main- 
tain the present economic and political 
system. Within the Jewish community 
in any large urban area there are with- 
out doubt individuals of every conceiv- 
able political affiliation and of every 
recognizable social class. These differ- 
ences do not appear to “get in the way” 
of responsible participation in commu- 
nity affairs nor do they frequently 
alienate those in positions of leadership 
and power. This fundamental accept- 
ance of differences among men and the 
assumption that a man’s membership in 
the group and willingness to contribute 
are sufficient, are unique strengths with- 
in Judaism and the Jewish community. 


% 


These considerations may seem irrel- 
evant or at best pragmatic rationalism 
to the reader who is better informed in 
the essentials of Judaism. This is, how- 
ever, a personal affirmation and to me 
the identification of human need, the 
concomitant assumption of social re- 
sponsibility to meet human need, and 
the acceptance of individual differences 
among men in the evolution of society 
constitute the essence of Western democ- 
racy. In this way I consider that my 
Jewish outlook and commitment con- 
stitute a source of human values which 
enrich my teaching and make a contri- 
bution to graduate study and research 
in social welfare. It is obviously impor- 
tant that the student working toward 
a life of service to people be exposed to 
and absorb some of the values inherent 
in the most important religious and cul- 
tural traditions of man. I do not for one 
moment profess to be the sole source of 
exposure to one of these streams but I 
trust that I may make some small con- 
tribution to the student’s interest in 
values and ethics. 

In any person’s life there may have 
been some decisive event which upon 
reflection will serve to explain one’s 
present engagements. For this writer 
such exploration proved to be trouble- 
some. Was it the time an official of the 
federal employment service expressed 
the view—in discussing the proposal to 
set up a Jewish Vocational Service in 
Toronto—that discrimination in employ- 
ment stiffened the backbone of young 
Jewish people? Was it the time an officer 
of a national trade association took me 
to lunch to tell me that “It must be 
very hard to be a Jew” without at any 
time discussing a vacant position in 
which I was interested? Was it the time 
a professor of economics told me in the 
early days of the last war that as a Jew 
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and a Canadian I should be very care- 
ful what I wrote for an American cam- 
pus newspaper and cease my warmonger- 
ing? 

I am certain that it was none of these 
or a dozen other events which seemed! 
important at the time but not in the 
long run. I like to think that my Jewish 
engagements are the consequence of the 
unreserved acceptance of me as an in- 
dividual who might have something to 
North 
interest in research, in 


contribute to Jewish life in 
America. My 
scholarship, in community affairs, were 
sufficient. My familial background, my 
social position, my income, were ir- 
relevant. My interest in the economics 
of the welfare state is an advantage, not 
a hindrance. Not in the Jewish com- 
munity have I or my colleagues—of 
whatever faith or ethnic origin—been 


labelled with the designations of the 


“left” or the “right.” In short, I feel “at 
home” within the Jewish community 
and ‘perhaps selfishly, I meet therein 
many of my own personal needs, com- 


mon human needs. 
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CULTURAL VALUES AND IDENTIFICATION 


ARNOLD M. ROSE 


believe my Jewish affirmation is sim- 
ilar to that of many other third-gen- 
eration American Jewish intellectuals. 
1 am not religious, and I don’t think it 
so terribly important that I bear the 
physical mark of a Son of the Covenant. 
Further, many Jewish customs—both re- 
ligious and secular—strike me as do other 
folk customs of, say, the Irish or Ital- 
ians: They seem to be quaint and prim- 
itive, and characteristic of a village so- 
ciety rather than of a metropolitan so- 
ciety. I don’t mind some of the Jewish 
customs, but then I'd just as soon wear 
something green on St. Patrick’s Day. 
So much for the negative side. 
There are two major reasons for my 


positive Jewish affirmation. In the first 
place, I recognize certain Jewish cul- 
tural values as among the worthiest 
produced. These 
include the stress on learning and ra- 
tionalism, the emphasis on justice and 
law, the deeply ingrained acceptance of 
respect for man and tolerance of indi- 
vidual deviation. The high place ac- 
corded to intellectual values among 
Jews, even recognizing that many indi- 
vidual Jews are ignorant and stupid, 
assures that the best thought and most 
rational consideration will emerge from 
a discussion or proposal emanating from 
Jews. It is almost true that if one wishes 


mankind has ever 


to have a good discussion about almost 
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any serious subject, one has to have at 
least a few Jews in the group. This is 
widely recognized, but the revolution- 
ary traditions (Marxist and Freudian, 
intellectual them- 


selves, but fundamentally anti-Jewish in 


Jewish traditions 
content) have hidden from some the 
Jewish value of justice, of the reliance 
on formal law rather than on arbitrary 
whim and the strategy of the moment, 
and of the respect for man as an individ- 
ual. The latter have come most directly 
out of the Jewish religion—the tremen- 
dous emphasis within religion on legal 
precepts and on the concept that each 
person is equal before God and the law. 
These are the foundations of democracy, 
and Jews—along, perhaps, with such 
minor groups as American Indians—are 
the original democrats. The great an- 
cient cultural traditions of Asia and Eu- 
rope had little respect for formal law 
and the life of an individual man. These 
are modern cultural values which the 
Jews have always had, and when they 
are violated today, Jews are still among 
those most shocked. This is true even 
when the violators—especially Marxists 
—happen to be of Jewish descent. 

My second major source of Jewish af.- 
firmation arises out of my identification 
with the underdog. Both as an Amer- 
ican and as a Jew, I believe in the 
equality of man (not biologically or cul- 
turally, of course, but under God and 
the law). When prejudice and selfish in- 
terests deprive any individual or group 
of equal rights, I rebel. 1 am proud to be 
a Jew if only because Jews have been a 
persecuted people and have fought 
against the persecution of other peoples. 
Most Jews today can be found on the 
side of the Negroes in their struggle 
against segregation and apartheid and 
this is a Jewish value of the utmost sig- 
nificance to me. It is, of course, an as- 
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pect of the aforementioned emphasis on 
justice and respect for man. But I men- 
tion it separately because it explains 
why I can throw myself heartily into all 
sorts of Jewish “defense activities” and 
organizations (like the Anti-Defamation 
League, the American Jewish Congress 
and the American Jewish Committee) 
when I am a little stand-offish with re- 
gard to other kinds of Jewish organiza- 
tions. 

The Jewish values that I have just 
affirmed need no revision or adaptation; 
they are just as pertinent today as in 
the ancient times when they were 
evolved. Certain changes to make them 
modern have already occurred—such as 
the shift in learning from commentary 
on the Torah to learning in the broad- 
est modern sense. Other Jewish values 
that I do not personally accept—mainly 
those connected with religion — could 
stand further revision and adaptation if 
they are to survive, but I do not take 
responsibility for them even though I 
recognize they have great value for other 
people whose way of life demands reli- 
gion if they are to remain responsible, 
organized and ethical human beings. I 
have no quarrel with religion for 
others: I believe I have a strong sense 
of ethics and social responsibility with- 
out it. 

I certainly agree that my Jewish out- 
look and commitment is a fundamental 
source of my entire life orientation. The 
influence is complex and subtle, but it 
permeates everything even when I am 
unaware of it. I am, in fact, a Jew, even 
though I do little in my day-to-day life 
which consciously reaffirms my Jewish- 
ness. I do not “live Jewishly” in the Re- 
constructionist sense, but the values of 
Judaism which were instilled in me since 
earliest childhood make me what I am 
in every major sense. 
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To the Jewish community as such, I 
am linked through the “defense organ- 
izations.” I do not happen to find it con- 
venient for my work to live in a Jew- 
ish neighborhood, and therefore it is 
also somewhat inconvenient to particip- 
ate in neighborhood institutions. But I 
am perfectly happy to go out of my way 
to work for the goals of the defense 
agencies. I have a strong sympathy for 
the State of Israel (I regularly buy 
bonds), but I also have a similar sym- 
pathy for the State of Nigeria. Israel has 
a special value for me as a sanctuary for 
the oppressed, and I am proud that Jews 
could carve a viable nation out of a hos- 
tile physical and social environment. I 
tend to feel some identification with 
Jews generally when they exhibit the 
values I mentioned, but when they go 
against those values—as do the Marxist 
Jews—they repel me as much as do non- 
Jews who go against the values. 

I cannot honestly analyze my life his- 
tory to say why I am the sort of a Jew 
I am. I am not conscious enough of the 
early formative forces. I do remember 
some pleasant early experiences with 


Jewish ways, and some early bitter ex- 
periences with mild anti-Semitism. Be- 
yond that, I think I have reached my 
present Jewish identification in a fairly 
rational way. I consider myself fortu- 
nate to live in a modern democratic so- 
ciety (that of the United States) which 
encourages the values which my Jewish 
heritage gave me. The values of democ- 
racy, justice, freedom, and social respon- 
sibility are mutually contributed and 
mutually reinforced by my Jewishness 
and my Americanism. This would not 
have been true had I been raised in 
Germany, South Africa or North Africa, 
for example, and therefore I can be 
happy and proud in being both an 
American and a Jew, even though I am 
not a religious Jew. 
= — 
Arnold M. Rose is Professor of Sociol- 
ogy at the University of Minnesota and 
President of The Midwest Sociological 
Society. His publications include THE 
NEGRO IN AMERICA (1948), THEORY AND 
METHOD OF THE SOCIAL ScreNceEs (1959). 
His most recent book is HUMAN BEHAv- 
OR AND SOCIAL PROcEsSES (1961). 











RELIGIOUS FAITH FREELY CHOSEN 


LIONEL RUBINOFF 


ean than attempt to answer directly 
the questions posed by the editors 
of Jupaism I prefer to begin with the 
discovery of myself within Jewish exis- 
tence and ask what it means to exist in 
this way. No doubt in the course of my 
discussion, some—not all—of the ques- 
tions will be indirectly answered. 
Let me begin by distinguishing be- 
tween what I call “accidental” and “es- 


sential” Jewish existence. Being a Jew 
accidentally is a state of existence in 
which I find myself. This situation is 
the Jewish tradition and community and 
my Jewishness is due to my having— 
whether by choice or habit—adopted the 
mannerisms, mores, and customs of this 
tradition. Being a Jew, in other words, 
is of psychological and sociological rath- 


er than ontological significance, i.e., it 
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is accidental rather than essential, and 
my existence can be defined without ref- 
erence to my Jewishness. 

This interpretation, which I call the 
sociological one, not only fails to pro- 
vide an adequate basis for Jewish exis- 
tence, it becomes, when subjected to crit- 
icism, transformed into its dialectical op- 
posite. 

To begin with, unless I am prepared 
to deny my freedom by adopting the 
view that I am totally made by the situa- 
tion (or even that my Jewishness is en- 
tirely habitual), I must affirm that, acci- 
dental though it may be, my Jewish exis- 
tence is freely chosen. ‘Thus, while it is 
true that the situation has to some ex- 
tent made me what I am, I, through my 
own choice, have made the situation. If 
in this situation I am to enjoy an au- 
thentic existence, I must be able to jus- 
tify this choice. And it is at this point 
that the sociological interpretation falls 
down, for the situation which I choose 
to accept cannot itself justify my having 
accepted it. On the contrary, the choice 
of my Jewishness can only be explained 
in terms of a whose 
source must lie outside of the situation. 


“commitment” 


Thus is affirmed a more general prin- 
ciple concerning existence, namely, that 
authentic existence is founded on a com- 
mitment. 

To exist in the true sense of the word 
is to endow oneself with a nature or 
character through choice and action. Hu- 
man existence may therefore be distin- 
guished from natural existence which is 
a process in which essences are expressed 
not made. Unlike nature, man is what 
he makes himself, and this self-making 
is the product of an historic activity in 
which we choose our existence accord- 
ing to certain ends to which, presum- 
ably, we are deeply committed. From 
what source however, are these ends de- 


rived? They cannot be derived from na- 
ture if man’s autonomy from nature is 
to be maintained. I suggest that they are 
derived from a supra-natural source, 
which is divine revelation. If divine rev- 
elation is the source of my knowledge 
of these ends, then we are, in the very 
act of discovering them, necessarily com- 
mitted to their realization. In short, the 
true ends of man, according to which 
his activities are to be guided, are found 
neither in empirical observation, nor in 
the exercise of reason alone, but only in 
the experience of the encounter between 
man and God, which is revelation. 

Authentic human existence, as I have 
defined it, is therefore the attempt to 
bring into being the commitments dis- 
covered in revelation. If one’s being is 
that which is chosen according to one’s 
commitments, then surely these commit- 
ments may be said to be of the essence 
of our existence. And if these commit- 
ments, moreover, stem from the Jewish 
revelation (for only the Jewish revela- 
tion is relevant to the situation in which 
the Jew finds himself) then Jewishness, 
far from being an accidental part of my 
being, is, on the contrary, of the very 
essence of it. 

Many liberal-minded Jews will reject 
this thesis because they will mistake its 
implicit affirmation of the separateness 
of the Jewish people for the principle 
which lies at the basis of much contem- 
porary anti-Semitism. This is a mistake, 
however, because while the anti-Semite 
thinks of Jewishness as an unchanging, 
irradicable substance, endowed by na- 
ture, and therefore not subject to change 
through human effort, I have declined 
it as a self-endowed essence which must 
be chosen and, as we shall see, can only 
be acquired by faith. Thus the tendency 
among North American Jews to demon- 
strate to our Gentile neighbours that we 
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are really no different from them in so 
far as essentials are concerned, that be- 
ing a Jew is like rooting for the Yankees 
rather than the Red Sox (which, after 
all, is a privilege that North American 
democracy permits every citizen) is, like 
the anti-Semitism it seeks to conquer, 
based on a faulty concept of human na- 
ture. (I am therefore sceptical of certain 
tendencies in North America to settle 
our anxieties by hiding behind the com- 
fort of a rationalistic humanism for 
which existence is a night in which all 
cows are black.) 

I affirm therefore, that the essence of 
Jewishness is religious faith, not socio- 
logical behaviour. Persons are not Jews 
simply because they behave in certain 
classifiable ways. Persons are Jews—in 
the sense in which I have defined essen- 
tial Jewish existence—only to the extent 
to which they accept the Jewish faith 
This faith, as Emil L. 
whose writings, incidentally, have great- 
ly influenced my 


Fackenheim— 


thinking—has often 
pointed out, lies in a total commitment 
to an all consuming primeval experi- 
ence in which the Jewish people as a 
whole was challenged into existence. 
This existence took the form of a Divine 
human covenant in which God, by the 
very act of revealing Himself to us, at 
the same time bound us to the promise 
to realize His commandments. (1 take 
this to be partly expressed in the sym- 
bolism of the binding of Isaac). Thus 
Israel was born in revelation, and 
through the historic experience of this 
revelation, and the atteript to embody 
its commandments into concrete exis- 
tence, is continuously re-born. 
Professor Fackenheim reminds us that 
implicit in the covenant is a factor of 


great importance to every Jew, namely, 


the Messanic promise. For the Jew, the 


anticipation of the Messiah—according 
to which we act and hope—is a point at 
which both the past and the present can 
acquire ultimate meaning. Indeed one 
might argue that this very anticipation 
is part of the promised redemption. To 
exist as a Jew, therefore, is to experience 
oneself as being between Revelation, on 
the one hand, and Redemption, on the 
other. To commit myself to the implli- 
cations of the original revelation—which, 
if you remember, I have defined as the 
ground of my ultimate obligation, and 
the source of the ends according to 
which I endow myself with a nature—is 
to accept the reality of the Messiani 
promise. And to accept this is to affirm 
the historic duty of the Jewish people 
to survive in order that the Messiank 
promise of God to man will be fulfilled 
In afhrming my Jewishness, then, I arm 
reminding myself of my obligation to 
act in ways commensurate with the com- 
mitments which define the basis of my 
existence. 

Essential Jewish existence is therefore 
a religious existence which is founded 
on a commitment derived from revela- 
tion. It is therefore to be distinguished 
from accidental Jewish existence. But ac- 
cidental existence, as 1 have suggested, 
when subjected to criticism, and pursued 
authentically, is apt to turn into essen- 
tial existence. Thus we often begin with 
the statement: “Jewishness means only 
joining certain Jewish organizations, giv 
ing funds to Jewish charities, observing 
certain customs and rituals, etc.” and 
when driven to justfy any of these, end 
up with Moses on Mount Sinai. Authen- 
ticity, therefore, extends not only to 
those who have discovered the revela- 
tion, but to those who are in search of 
it as well. 


If essential Jewish existence is one 
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rooted in a commitment derived from 
revelation, then to be a Jew is to enjoy 
a uniqueness which sets you apart from 
others. This leads to the problem of al- 
ienation which is a necessary outcome 
of Jewish existence. | would distinguish 
between two basic kinds of alienation 


and then make a 


further distinction 
within the first kind. 

Within the first kind there is first of 
all the social alienation which is a re- 
sult of the fact that the Jewish way of 
life differs in many respects from the so- 
cial context in which it exists; all of 
which tends to cast the Jew in the role 
of a stranger. This, however, is not of 
ultimate significance because it exists for 
the most part only at the psychological 
and sociological level. Next, and of more 
importance, there is the alienation which 
stems from anti-Semitism. This too falls 


short of insofar 


ultimate significance 
as its basis is primarily social. These two 
forms of alienation are experienced by 
every Jew who lives an accidental exis- 
tence. Of most importance is the second 
basic kind of alienation—I will call it ul- 
timate alienation—which is the historic 
destiny of every authentic Jew. This is 
the Messianic alienation—the experience 
that man is not yet, and the faith that 
he will be, what God means him ulti- 
mately to be—which must be experienced 
by every Jew who enjoys an essential 
Jewish existence until the final redemp- 
tion. If Jews will accept the implications 
of their existence, they will find that 
their experience of alienation—at every 
level—will render more meaningful the 
hope of the final unity which the Mes- 
sianic age promises. 


This brings me finally to what I con- 
sider a most serious problem, namely, 
the attitude which the Jew (whether he 
be engaged in essential or accidental ex- 
istence) must adopt towards the State of 
Israel. For the authentic Jew the ques- 
tion arises as to whether the existing 
State of Israel is the beginning of the re- 
newal of Zion which he awaits. This is 
a difficult question and I must confess 
that I do not know the answer, because 
I have not yet settled in my own mind 
the meaning of the renewal of Zion. 
The question remains—is the political 
unity of the State of Israel a necessary 
presupposition of the Messianic age? No 
doubt the State of Israel has made great 
strides in overcoming both forms of the 
first kind of alienation, and for this rea- 
son alone ought to be supported. What 
is unclear in my own mind, however, is 
the extent to which it has dealt, at the 
spiritual level, with ultimate alienation. 
While I am not inclined to think that 
life in Israel offers greater spiritual pos- 
sibilities than life in North America—I 
am prepared to leave myself open to the 
possibility that it may in the future 


do SO. 





Lionel Rubinoff is presently Lecturer 
in Philosophy at York University, To- 
ronto, having previously served in a sim- 
ilar capacity at the University of To- 
ronto. Born and educated in Ontario, 
Mr. Rubinoff worked as a professional 
radio and stage actor prior to his enter- 
ing upon his present career as a teach- 


er of philosophy. 
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PSYCHOANALYSIS, 


ISRAEL, PARENTHOOD, 


RECONSTRUCTIONISM 


MARVIN I. SHAPIRO 


A! the outset, let it be said that I iden- 
tify myself comfortably as a Jew. 
This feeling, furthermore, finds expres- 
sion in my interest and participation in 
Jewish matters. Thus, it is more than a 
state of personal feeling but one which 
also objectively influences my behavior. 
The editors of JupAtsm have raised 
several provocative questions in this for- 
um. I have found it an interesting quest 
to locate the main influences which have 
coalesced into this firm sense of Jewish 
identity. What I have described as my 
present comfort as a Jew was not always 
true for me. On looking back, I can see 
at least four major experiences in my 
adult life which took me from reluctant 
Judaism to proud afhirmation—both in 
l. Psy 


choanalvysis, 2. Israel, 3. Parenthood, and 


feeling and in action. These are: 
4. Reconstructionism. Two of these, Psy- 
choanalysis and Parenthood, are direct 
personal experiences. The other two, Is- 
rael and Reconstructionism are historical 
events which have affected me signifi- 
cantly. These experiences not only stim- 
ulated the search for understanding the 
conflict caused by my reluctance, but 
also resolved the emotional and intellec- 
tual doubts which held me back. 
Psychoanalysis is an intense personal 
therapeutic experience which offers the 
patient the opportunity to modify the ir- 
rational parts of his difficulties in living. 
Why should I regard it as such an im- 
portant influence upon my Jewish affir- 
mation? Because I can recognize there 
were irrational hin- 


formerly many 


drances that effectively blocked my de- 


velopment as a Jew which were removed 
during the treatment. 

For one thing, to be a member of a 
minority group allows one to displace 
many personal problems onto a social 
phenomenon and, in this manner, avoid 
facing unpleasant truths about oneself. 
One can secretly agree a little with some 
aspects of anti-Semitism when feelings 
of self-alienation already exist. It was 
easier to accept some of my difhculties 
in social relationship because I regarded 
myself as a Jew, rather than to examine 
those traits and behaviors which were 
more directly responsible. Working close- 
ly with a non-Jew whose integrity and 
honesty I trusted, | was helped to see 
that many feelings I had toward people 
who were not Jewish were unreasonable 
projections of my own. As I became 
aware of my own prejudicial judgments 
of Gentiles, I was less dismayed by anti- 
Semitism and better equipped to deal 
with it. 

Another important result of my anal 
ysis was the increased capacity for com- 
mitment. Instead of remaining on the 
sidelines as a perpetual observer, I be- 
came more of a participant in life's ac- 
tivities. Judaism became a commitment 
to which I could join myself freely. I 
wanted to join the ball club—to stand 
up and be counted among the members. 

Psychoanalysis has deepened my un- 
derstanding of others as well as myself. 
It has enlarged my ability to deal with 
the distortions that exist in some peo- 
ple without disgust, fear or judgment. 
Before my analysis, the horror of Eich- 








_—— 
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mann and what he represents might have 
shaken my participation in Jewish affairs 
or might have caused me to shrink in 
anxiety. Now I do not watch my ra- 
tionality give way to uncontrolled loath- 
ings or lusts for revenge. I can agree 
with Harry Golden's trenchant comment 
that at last Jews are able to prosecute a 
persecutor. 

In the Pirke Aboth portion of the Tal- 
mud it is suggested that a student should 
study Torah with another person, prefer- 
ably a learned teacher. If necessary, a 
man should obtain a companion even if 
he has to buy one. “Provide thyself 
with a teacher, get thee a comrade.” 
From my own experience I could re- 
spond with delight in my recognition of 
the wisdom of the Fathers. They, too, 
understood how emotional blind spots 
of the student could prevent learning 
and could only be removed in the 
warmth of comradeship. Other similar 
discoveries led me to view Torah afresh 
as a treasure of empirically derived 
truths. 

Israel is important to me both as an 
ego-model for the present and an ego- 
ideal for the future. What Israel has de- 
cisively done is to destroy a negative 
image of the Jew as an apologetic, de- 
fensive human being and replace this 
with the positive one of a healthy, self- 
respecting person. Ever since the de- 
struction of the Temple in 70 C.E. Jews 
have seen themselves as a sinning, guilt- 
ridden people who had fallen out of Di- 
vine Grace. Israel put an end to this 
nonsense. We see how the Negroes of 
America have responded to the newly 
emerging African nations with renewed 
awareness of their own human dignity. 
The creation of these nations has given 
them moral support to vigorously and 
imaginatively fight for 


their human 


rights in their own country. This is what 
Israel has done for me. 

Beside being an inspired example of 
great courage and determination, Israel 
also contains the potential for the great- 
ness once embodied in ancient Greece 
where could be ex- 
pressed totally in the arts and social in- 
stitutions of the nation. Several years ago 


religious values 


I was part of a private group of citizens 
who heard a goodwill ambassador from 
Israel speak about the new country and 
its problems. During the question period 
he was asked if the pioneer villages 
found it difficult to practice Orthodox 
Judaism. He replied that they did in- 
deed and described how one Kibbutz 
struggled to reconcile archaic religious 
beliefs with the practical facts of their 
hard daily existence. This Kibbutz had 
acquired forty cows. At first, the cows 
were not milked on Sabbath as this was 
forbidden. But the animals suffered, so 
it was obvious a new decision had to be 
made lest the precious food-giving beasts 
become ill. The camp committee then 
decreed that the cows could be milked 
on Sabbath, but since productive labor 
was prohibited, the milk had to be 
spilled onto the ground. Again this was 
quickly seen as no solution, for the chil- 
dren desperately needed the milk, but- 
ter and cheese. So the search for a work- 
able solution continued. The speaker 
pointed out that external circumstances 
which began with the loss of the Jewish 
homeland had been responsible for this 
senseless separation between religious 
tenets and the needs of each day. The 
resolution of this conflict would need 
time and patient experimentation. As he 
described this dynamic trial and error 
process I could see the possibilities for 
a state which might unify the many an- 
tagonistic forces which make it so hard 
for modern man to dedicate himself com- 
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pletely to work that benefits society as 
well as himself. Through this process of 
continuous experimentation, might it not 
be possible that Israel could find a new 
way of life that would end the struggle 
between the ideals of the individual and 
the pressures of social organization. 
Next, I would like to consider the 
third group of experiences which I have 
subsumed under the rubric of Parent- 
hood. Parenthood is not a one-way 
street. | have learned a good deal from 
the sweet clarity of a child’s view of the 
world. For an example I quote the wis- 
dom of my four-year-old son’s definition 
of God. One morning at breakfast after 
intently listening to a discussion about 
God, 


what God is.” Naturally we stopped to 


he softly volunteered, “I know 
listen. “God,” he continued, “‘is that part 
of your life that you don’t know much 
about.” 

Children create for parents many re 
sponsibilities that go beyond care for 
their physical needs. They need skills 
and knowledge and values to orient and 
organize their efforts to solve these difh- 
culties. How can parents discharge this 
How 
parent help his child to freely take 
healthy, effective action with firm con- 


obligation satisfactorily? does a 


trols over hurtful aggression? How does 
a parent help his child be cheerfully re- 
sponsible and not crippled by guilts that 
stifle his initiative? What guides are 
there to help the parent avoid seductive 
indulgence on the one hand and unreas- 
onable discipline on the other? These 
questions, as well as many raised by my 
children interested in the world about 
them, have made me take a fresh look 
at Judaism and Jewish education as a 
possible vehicle to convey these values. 

The fourth source of affirmation has 
been Reconstructionism. This sympos- 
ium presents me with a unique oppor- 


tunity to express the pleasure and intel- 
lectual stimulation which this movement 
has given me. The concept of Judaism 
as a civilization has greatly helped me 
organize and formulate my vague ideas. 
Judaism, as represented by the Orthodox 
tradition, seems to be fixed on the dead 
past, not the living past. The worship of 
God takes the form of a plea for forgive- 
ness. Orthodoxy stimulates an abnormal 
self-preoccupation which alienates it 
from other ethnic groups. Furthermore, 
its supernatural orientation and belief 
in revelation destroys its effectiveness for 
me as a meaningtul tradition. Conserva- 
tivism and Reform Judaism while super- 
ficially more permissive do not provide 
any rationale for this permissiveness. 
They are just as willing to hold onto 
meaningless practice even though Eng- 
lish is substituted for Hebrew. 

Reconstructionism also freed me from 
the nagging suspicion that I was some 
kind of a second-class Jewish citizen be 
cause I lacked a formal Hebrew educa- 
tion. I began to question, to criticize 
and to think of other alternatives for our 
Jewish tradition. As a result I hold that 
ceremony and ritual are a vital part of 
every civilization, but their symbolisms 
must be emotionally valid and meaning- 
ful or they become sterile remnants of 
the past. Perhaps here is where psycho- 
analysis as a technique for gaining in- 
sight can join forces with the intellec- 
tual probing of Reconstructionism and 
re-vitalize the content of our Jewish tra- 
dition. 

1 hope that this exploration of the 
origins and sources of my Jewish affirma- 
tion may be stimulating to others in 
their searchings regarding Judaism. For 
myself, I regard my commitment as a 
Jew as essentially a search for the mean- 
ing of this emotionally felt sense of con- 
viction. What I hope to find in this 
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search is a re-discovery of that transcen- 
dental force in this world that binds 
men together, yet, at the same time, frees 
the individual to reach a fulfillment of 
his creative potential. I have an after- 
thought as I express this, that perhaps 
this hope of mine represents the Biblical 
expectation of the Messiah. 
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ISRAEL—THE WRESTLER WITH GOD 


IRWIN WEIL 


_ wrestler Israel, né Jacob, fighting 

not one of the angel messengers but 
God himself—this is the legend that 
caught my fancy as a child and has held 
it ever since. If a man won't fight God, 
then he is not Israel; nor, it might be 
added, is he Job, Prometheus, Dante, 
Hamlet, Beethoven, or Ivan Karamazov, 
the last five of whom would not claim 
to be Israel. What difference does it 
make, then, to be Israel and fight God, 
or to be not Israel and still fight God? 
To fight someone worth fighting, you 
must know his strengths and weaknesses 
almost as well as your own; therefore 
such powerful God-fighters as Beethoven 
and Ivan Karamazov must have known 
Him about as well as Israel did. But it 
is different to be Israel, none-the-less. No 
one fights and simultaneously laughs at 
himself quite so effectively as the Jew; 
no one rages like the Jew for such thor- 
oughly investigated intellectual pur- 
poses; no one has had less chance (or, 
possibly, inclination) than the Jew to 
murder those human beings who con- 
stantly get in his way. The Israelite im- 
pulse to fight God, the Jewish style of 
laughter, intellectual rage, and refrain- 


ing from murder, constitute my idea of 
what is centrally significant in the Jew- 
ish tradition. 

(1) Since my interpretation of the Is- 
rael story applies not only to Jews, my 
notion of specifically Jewish tradition de- 
pends heavily on historical circumstances 
surrounding European and American 
Jewish development. If the Jews did not 
live scattered among more powerful na- 
tions, it seems rather doubtful that we 
would have so honed the edge of our 
laughter or refrained so extensively from 
murderous violence. It might even be 
claimed that our intellectual bent itself 
is partly the result of being forced away 
from the external world of power. But 
I hold to the assumption that the peo- 
ple who, before the Diaspora, claimed 
the name Israel had something within 
themselves and their traditions which 
was particularly appropriate to the role 
of God-fighters among the nations. It ts 
Jewish 
which seems to me eternally viable, al- 


this quality of the tradition 
most irrelevant to problems of chronol- 
ogy, or “‘present” as contrasted to past 
or future. 

(2) It would seem to me that anyone 
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fighting God would be continually revis- 
ing his own style of combat if he has the 
slightest respect for his opponent: God 
is certainly not stupid enough to use the 
same tactics over and over again. But 
then I come necessarily to the question 
of Orthodox-Conservative-Reform, since 
I talk about the characteristics of the 
Jew intensified by our historical situa- 
tion. I must admit to divided feelings 
on the subject of American factional 
splits. Nothing is so evocative of the Jew 
within me as a completely traditional 
Shul service or a traditional act of Jewish 
piety; nothing is so murderous of the 
Jew within me as the intellectual arro- 
gance of many who claim to have lock, 
stock, and barrel-hold on all of Jewish 
tradition and knowledge, and woe to him 
who challenges them! I am much more 
ready to accept the intellectual stance 
of the Reformer who is not pre-disposed 
to consider American departure from Eu- 
ropean Jewish custom of the past 100 
years as the absolute end of us. On the 
other hand, the Reformed service (in 
spite of my love for what I associate 
with my own childhood) is hardly the 
apogee of Jewish spiritual or esthetic 
history! Who can deny, moreover, that 
some Jews use the Reformed service as 
their least guilt-arousing way of escaping 
the pains associated with Jewish experi- 
ence? In other words, all I, a good 20th- 
century American academic man, ask is 
perfection: I want change and adapta- 
tion of the tradition (which the world 
will not let me avoid in any case), but 
I only want those changes which are 
spiritually, intellectually, and esthetical- 
ly right! That such a demand is unat- 
tainable does not prevent me in the least 
from asserting it—Il am a Jew, after all. 

(3) The knowledge that one is a Jew 
necessarily affects radically a person's 
“total life orientation.” I think I observe 


the same ranges of differences between 
Jewish, Christian, and Buddhist apos- 
tates as between practicing Jews, Chris- 
tians, and Buddhists. The satirical point 
of the famous anecdote about the “Ele- 
phant and the Jewish Problem” applies 
to many other subjects besides pachy- 
derms. 

(4) Because I am a Jew, I consider my- 
self linked very strongly to all other Jews 
in the world, wherever they live. Our 
enemies have, of course, linked us to 
gether in a very crude way: contempor- 
ary Jews cannot be 
Hitler offered for their 
mutual cohesion, like wolf-Grandma to 
Little Red Riding Hood: “The better 
to link yourselves, my dears.” 


unaware of the 
bloody chain 


However 
important the Hitlerian style link, and 
I would be the last to underestimate its 
tensile strength, I think there is one 
even stronger. If a person calls himselt 
a Jew, he has no choice but to orient 
himself toward Judaism as it appears to 
him; this involves in some way, whether 
he knows it or not, the Bible, Talmud, 
Rabbinic traditions, and other elements 
of Judaism. By the act of making this 
orientation, however consciously or un- 
consciously performed, he shares with 
me a basic experience of my life and 
links himself with me just as I do with 
him. I have many friends, and have read 
of many other people, who say “they 
will call themselves Jews as long as there 
is even one anti-Semite in this world.” 
I do not deny the courage of such an 
attitude, but it’s a hell of a thing to 
leave one’s self-appellatory powers in the 
hands of the Hitlers. (I personally can 
think of many other people I would 
rather have name me.) It is not only to 
other Jews, of course, that I feel myself 
closely linked—Tolstoi, Cervantes, & Co. 
are also breathing down my neck, dun- 


ning me for what I owe them; the point 
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is that Jews, by virtue of the fact that 
they are Jews, share this kind of prox- 
imity with me. 

The State of Israel offers a special 
problem. Not only are they Jews, not 
only do they make special Jewish nation- 
alistic claims, but they got me as a child! 
I suppose it comes as nothing new to 
your readers to know that a not insig- 
nificant part of many Jewish adolescent 
lives from 1935 to 1948 was spent sing- 
ing those good old-time Zionist songs 
and anticipating the advent of a super- 
ior state when the Zionists would final- 
ly succeed in dislodging the nasty Brit 
ish from Palestine. Well, the Israelis 
now song South American music (or the 
fad which pushed that one out), I am 
told, leaving me hopelessly super-annu- 
ated with my 1930's style Hebrew songs; 
the Israeli diplomats would thrive in 
the British Foreign Service; and Israel is 
a real state, run by live, somewhat less 
than ideal people. It is absolutely un- 
fair of me to expect ideal civic virtue 
from politicians acting in the world as 
it is, almost as absolutely unfair as it 
was for them to shamefully oversell me 
as a child. And yet I am not sure that 
either one of us lost completely in the 
bargain. Israel ]ooks comparatively good 
as a nation in this less than perfect 
world, and the support she gets from 
other Jews is one of the reasons she looks 
that way. None of us knows what the 
new state will produce as it grows old- 
er. One thing is sure: it will not be al- 
lowed to grow complacent for lack of 
criticism by Israeli or non-Israeli Jews. 

(5) There were many experiences in 
my background which led to my present 
Jewish engagements; it is devilishly dif.- 
ficult to disentangle the strands. My par- 
ents showed by example that Jewish feel- 


ings have much to do with the best 
pleasures and actions in life; Rabbi 
Samuel Wohl of Cincinnati and Rabbi 
Bery! Cohon of Boston have given me 
important notions of what loyalty to 
Judaism means; student-Rabbi teachers 
in Cincinnati introduced me to an im- 
portant corner of the intellectual world. 
When I married, I learned more about 
the magnificent warmth and ferocious 
intellectual keenness of Russian Jews 
who came to America. When I began to 
study Russian and Russian literature se- 
riously at the University of Chicago, I 
began to learn systematically about the 
Russian background which so affected 
the genesis of dominant Jewish culture 
in America. Curiously, it was perhaps 
the truth and power of Russian litera- 
ture which so battered my soul that it 
started to trudge toward an understand- 
ing both of the Old and New Testaments 
and prepared me for a more serious con- 
sideration of Jewish scholarship and 
thought. 

Whatever kind of learning I am able 
to do in the future—and hopefully some 
of it will help bring together Jewish and 
general humanistic studies—I shall never 
forget the specifically Jewish origin of 
my impulse to know. Nor shall I forget 
my birthright of laughter at self-pre- 
sumption, for the Israel-Don Quixote al- 
ways has inside himself a peculiarly Yid- 
dish Sancho Panza. 








Irwin Weil is Assistant Professor of 
Russian and Russian Literature at Bran- 
deis University. A native of Cincinnati, 
Professor Weil did his graduate work at 
Harvard University. He has published 
articles on Russian 


literature on the 
basis of research done both here and at 
the Soviet Academy of Sciences. 
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DIVINE ELECTION AND COMMANDMENTS 


MICHAEL WYSCHOGROD 


I’ accounting for my commitment to 

Orthodox judaism, the first consider- 
ation that comes to my mind is that I 
was raised in a fairly Orthodox home 
and that my education, first in Germany 
and then here, was imparted in schools 
that devoted at least as much effort to 
Torah subjects as to secular ones. At the 
Mesivtah Torah Vodaath I studied with 
several men whose spiritual presence 
will remain with me for the rest of my 
life. Of these, I would mention only 
one: Rabbi Shlomo Heiman, of blessed 
memory, with whom I studied no more 
than three months before his death. By 
sheer accident, we also spent several 
weeks of a summer vacation togethe1 
Through him I came to appreciate that 
part of the Torah that cannot be writ- 
ten down but transmitted only in the 
being of the person whose everyday con 
duct exemplifies it. There were others, 
some now dead, others alive; they all 
taught generations of Yeshiva students 
most of whom, I dare say, remained ob- 
servant Jews. I no longer see these peo- 
ple as often as I should, what with my 
involvement in academic work and re- 
lated projects. Nevertheless, in the kind 
of stock-taking demanded by this sym- 
posium, I find myself thinking of them 
first. 

Judaism means to me the election of 
the seed of Abraham as the nation of 
God, the imposition upon this people 
of a series of commandments which ex- 
press God’s will for the conduct of His 
people and the endless struggle by this 
people against its election, with the most 
disastrous consequences to itself as well 


as the rest of mankind. In spite of all 


this, the Divine election remains unaf.- 


fected because it is an unconditional 
one, not subject to revocation. Lest all 
this sound inexcusably arrogant, I can 
only say that indeed it would be, were 
it the self-election of a people. As it is, 
it is a sign of God’s absolute sovereign- 
tv which is not bound by human con- 
ceptions of fairness. Israel's election has 
meant that this people must observe a 
code of conduct far more difficult than 
that of any other people and that, when 
it does not live up to its election, it 1s 
visited by punishments so terrible that 
no human justice could ever warrant 
them. From this it follows that I view 
the establishment of the State of Israel 
with the greatest trepidation. The Di 
vine Word is unmistakably clear con 
cerning the Land of Israel. It is the soil 
which above all demands the faithful 
ness of the people of Israel to its ele 
tion. Whenever the people of Israel have 
attempted to constitute a national life 
on this soil in disregard of its election, 
the soil has rejected them under the most 
catastrophic circumstances. The last 


thirty years have shown under what 
judgment the people of Israel live even 
on soil less sacred than that of the Holy 
Land; how much more perilous is it in 
the Land of Israel! I am therefore filled 
with the deepest fear when I view the 
optimistic, self-reliant cheerfulness with 
which the bulk of Jewish opinion, both 
Israel and other, views the State of Is- 
rael. And I shudder when I think of the 
responsibility devolving on the shoulders 
of the leaders of this State, some of 


whom give the Bible the place of prom- 
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inence on their desks, cluttered with the 
affairs of a modern state. 

When I look at the American Jewish 
scene, I find much that is heartening. 
We are witnessing the maturing of a gen- 
eration at home in this country in all 
but the deepest sense (no believing Jew 
can dispense with the reality of the exile, 
and America is spiritually secure enough 
not to demand our dispensing with it), 
deeply faithful to the Covenant whose 
level of Jewish literacy would have been 
inconceivable thirty years ago. An ex- 
ample of this is the coming into being 
of Yavneh, a national organization of 
religious Jewish students with chapters 
at leading campuses across the nation. 
This has been an entirely spontaneous 
development; while professional Jewish 
organizations pour millions and millions 
of dollars into activities kept alive arti- 
ficially and with the 
Yavnel 
Orthodox students at various Universt- 


ties were drawn together by the need to 


greatest of effort, 


came into being by itself when 


pt iv, to observe k whruth and have reg- 


ilar sessions ol Betore any- 


Torah study 
one realized what was going on, a na- 
tional organization came into being, f- 
While less 


than two years old, Yauneh has already 


nanced by members’ dues. 
conducted a series of summer courses in 
various fields of Jewish learning. These 
courses grant no credit and award no de- 
grees; they serve only to deepen the To- 
rah education of the participants. At the 
second annual convention, held during 
the past Labor Day weekend, close to 
100 students attended and participated 
in a series of lectures and seminars sec- 
ond to none in their intellectual rigor 
and religious sensitivity. All this is evi- 
dence of the fruits of Yeshiva education 
whose effects are just now beginning to 
be felt on the American Jewish scene. 

Side by side with such manifestations, 


I also observe the “Jewish” organiza- 
tions, heavy with money and access to 
the media of public communication that 
only money can buy, for whom the Jew’s 
relationship to his God is a topic of very 
little interest. Instead, they are busy 
with such projects as the eradication of 
all manifestations of Christianity from 
American public life, manifestations to 
which they object, it can be suspected, 
not so much because they are Christian 
as because they are religious and take 
seriously the Word of God as a genuine 
event in human history. They issue pro- 
nouncements on public issues, such as 
the birth control controversy, without 
even mentioning the Rabbinic view of 
the matter, as if the Jewish point of view 
were self-evidently identical with the ide- 
ology of the social sciences or the liber- 
alism of the New York Post. One's first 
and most natural reaction is to declare 
the word “Jewish” an equivocal one: on 
the one hand stands the community of 
believers, those faithful to the Sinaitic 
Covenant, while on the other we group 
all interpretations of the “Jewish” in na- 
tional, ethnic and essentially secular 
terms, While the greatest temptation for 
a Jewish Barthianism is to perform just 
this separation and emphasize the ensu- 
ing gulf, traversable only by Divine 
grace, a reverent faithfulness to the Bib- 
lical Word precludes such a “solution” 
for the believing Jew. The trouble is 
that the election of Israel is an election 
of the seed of Abraham which is an elec- 
tion of the flesh. To our human religious 
consciousness, an election by religious 
sensibility rather than by birth would 
seem more reasonable. But the Divine 
election, in its sovereignty, is of a peo- 
ple of the flesh, a people having its share, 
if not slightly more, of negative national 


characteristics, characteristics 


accentu- 
ated by a harrowing history of suffering. 
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Now it is the proclamation of Biblical 
faith that God chose this people and 
loves it as no other, unto the end of 
time. Consequently, even the hardly dis- 
guised self-hatred of the new Commen- 
tary and Prof. Mordecai Kaplan’s rein- 
terpretation of Judaism in the spirit of 
John Dewey is a part of Israel's history 
of redemption which the believing theo- 
logian cannot ignore, if only because he, 
like every other Jew, is held accountable 
for them in Divine judgment. And, as 
the transgressions of the people He loves, 
these manifestations may even be dear 
to God as the misdeeds of a child are 
to his parents. 

There is no doubt in my mind that 


American Jewry is living through a pe- 
riod of decision. Those segments of the 
community whose interest is primarily a 


secular one, will, within a relatively few 
generations, lose their interest in any 
form of Jewish life and thereby make 
unnecessary the diverse “reinterpreta- 
tions” so prevalent today. To those who 
remain, the Covenant and its obligations 
will remain real. 
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ADULT EDUCATION IN THE 
AMERICAN SYNAGOGUE 


ARNOLD JACOB WOLF 


hese are the best of times and the 

worst of times. Never have so many 
American Jews belonged to so many con- 
gregations. Never have these congrega- 
tions meant so little to them. Never have 
so many Jewish youngsters studied He- 
brew and history. Never have so few at- 
tained Jewish maturity. Israel has in- 
pired a host of new projects both phi- 
lanthropic and educational. Israel has 


not saved the soul, 


American Jew’s 
Great centers of Jewish scholarship have 
been erected, from Jerusalem to Los An- 
geles. No one knows where the next gen- 
eration of come from. 


Rabbis are honored, well-paid, lionized. 


scholars will 


Not many of them are really permitted 
to teach. Our Judaism is, as by now we 
know in our guts, a mile long and an 
inch deep. 

Adult education is not the magic cure 
for all our ills. It will not, of itself, cre- 
ate conviction or even pride. It is not a 
way out of the desert, but it is a (per- 
haps, the) highway within the wilder- 
ness. 

If children learn and their parents do 





The past few years have witnessed increasing 
concern and effort on the part of various Jew- 
ish groupings in the field of Adult Jewish Edu- 
cation. The question what to teach and how to 
teach adults, most of whom are innocent 
of Jewish learning, serves as the focus of the 
present essay. Its author is a rabbi in Chicago, 
Ill. 


not, the children will either reject what 
they have learned or lose respect for 
their parents who have not. If syna- 
gogues proliferate endlessly without 
deep study and thoughtfulness, they be- 
come dangerous and not useful. If rabbis 
stop teaching, they become priests with- 
out sacraments, organization men in the 
wrong organization. Adult education is 
of first importance. 

Adult study is stimulated by national 
Jewish organizations. They have money, 
leadership, intelligence. Unfortunately, 
because they are national, they suffer 
from inevitable bureaucratic remote- 
ness. Because they are mass organiza- 
tions, they must necessarily serve mass 
needs. It is not certain that education in 
depth is one of these. But, because the 
national movements are what they are, 
they will continue to serve as the base 
of the educational pyramid: 
meandering, essential. 


At the apex of the pyramid is the Jew- 


broad, 


ish academy. In its sacred precincts, and 
only there, alas, will research be carried 
out in Jewish studies. There only will 
our teachers and the leaders be trained. 
There degrees will be offered and the 
future charted and the community pre- 
formed. If the student body of the Jew- 
ish college is necessarily small, it is also 
the most dedicated and useful. 

Most of the work of teaching adults 
will fall upon the synagogue. Here is 
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where the people live. With their friends 
and neighbors they are not afraid to 
undertake difficult study. With the en- 
couragement of their own rabbi and 
teachers, they may be willing to com- 
mence a task they will never finish. 

What should be the goals of a congre- 
gational study program? Unlike the na- 
tional organization's, it cannot be to 
move hundreds of Jews up a rung o1 
two. Unlike the academies, it cannot 
seek to train specialists and scholars. 
The synagogue does not aim at knowl- 
edge for its own sake. It desiderates ac- 
tion not talking, though it knows, too, 
that talk and thought are also deeds. It 
does not consider study an abstract ex- 
ercise, but a way of self-transformation. 
It cannot pursue the way of examina- 
tions and grades and graduations, but 
rather the path of self-examination and 
of awareness. Unlike the academy's, its 
course is in principle interminable, 

The adult education of the synagogue 
is also “religious.” By this I mean that 
it studies more sacred texts than secular 
ones (though it might not be sure in 
which category to place the Song of 
Songs or Halevi's poetry or Franz Kafka). 
It is not cool and neutral; it is passion- 
ate and committed. It wants to change 
persons, not add footnotes. It is impa- 
tient and sometimes boorish in its need 
for relevance. It wants to wrest the Holy 
One from heaven with a book. We shall 
be contemporary and not wholly mis- 
taken if we describe the process of edu- 
cation in the synagogue as “existential”. 
It would take men from where they are 
to where He is. Its paradigms are the 
Jewish Lehrhaus of Frankfort, and the 
study hall of Habad Hasidism. 

There are a number of principles 
which might guide the program of adult 


education in the synagogue. The first of 


these is the principle of continuity. 
There should be no short courses, and 
some can well be continued for years. 
A Bible course, for example, is given 
persuasiveness, dimension and color by 
continuing until the whole of the Bible 
is read, in some twenty years. Of course, 
there will be changes in the student 
group and a number of instructors. But 
to think of what a styum could follow 
the completion of the whole Tanach, 
and with what joy the class would begin 
B’reshit again! I am in the fourth year 
of two such classes and our enrollment 
shows no sign of diminishing. The Bible 
is self-validating, provided only the 
school does not lose its nerve. And only 
by reading each book against the back- 
ground of the whole Bible can it be un- 
Other 


Jewish philosophy or in Judaism and 


derstood. “courses” in modern 
Christianity should also continue for a 
number of years. 

Another 
texts. We must have learned from the 


principle is the usage of 
Great Books, if not from Jewish wis- 
dom, that the best textbooks are the best 
books. Why read about the Bible when 
one can read Genesis? Why read mod- 
ern history when every important book 
is history? Why read modern notions 
about Judaism, when the classics are so 
much deeper and so very much more 
interesting? In general, the complete 
work should be read, especially the Ta 
nach. Where, as in rabbinics, this is im- 
possible, the textbook should be as rich 
and authentic as possible. All material 
should be studied and not read; books 
should reward study and not substitute 
for study. They should be Judaism, not 
about Judaism 

Another principle is care. It is impor- 
adult education, a sum let us say about 


tant that each 


congregation pay for 
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half of what it spends on children’s 
learning. I do not believe that the mem- 
ber who registers for the course should 
pay for it. It is his duty to study; it is 
his synagogue’s responsibility to give 
him something worth studying. I have 
implied that the study must be difficult, 
not simply Uhachis, but because the 
deepest questions of life (and it is to 
them we are directing our study) require 
hard work. Even to those in the con- 
gregation who will not study, it should 
be made clear that adult education is 
not play. 
will respect the scholar only if there is 


[he am haarets (ignoramus) 


one to respect. The student will respect 
himself and his work only if it ts work. 

[he other main principle is freedom. 
An Orthodox synagogue should open its 
doors to liberal Jewish thought. A Re- 
form congregation should inspect the 
classics of traditional Judaism. No ques- 
tion should be ignored. No loyalty oath 
should be student. 
While the 


mitted to a position in Judaism, he must 


required of any 


teacher is necessarily com- 


permit his students unreserved freedom 
to dispute, disagree, dissent, deny. He 
should give them as much respect as he 
would if they were goyim. In a crucial 
sense, they are! Nor should the rabbi 
load the curriculum with his own hob- 
bies. He must find scholars to teach 
what he does not know, and to defend 
views which he does not accept. Contro- 
versy should be welcomed not throttled. 
Students of widely differing backgrounds 
(every synagogue has them) should be 
brought in confrontation with one an- 
other. The dialogue between master and 
pupil should be open and unafraid. 
The class should not be expected to 
parrot its teacher, nor should he be- 


come their voice. 


These principles imply the rejection 


of some common synagogue practices. 
Discussion and continuity imply that 
there shall be no outside guests, no for- 
mal lectures, no one-shot glamour boys, 
no forums, no personalities. Apart from 
the presentation of an occasional foreign 
visitor or of an expert in one aspect of 
a larger held, there is no reason why 
a course should be fragmented into 
many topics or why students should be 
passive victims of a transient speaker 
with his canned speech. Listening is the 
smallest part of learning; without read- 
ing and discussion and review (the tra- 
ditional Jewish trivium), hearing is use- 
less. The large crowds pulled in by a 
“name” are a stumbling-block to real 
study and a scandal to the authentik 
searcher. Naturally, the principles we 
have insisted upon are directed to a mi- 
nority, but that need not be excessively 
small. In our own congregation of busy 
and sophisticated suburbanites, we have 
had more than 200 students every year 
out of 400 families, and I am confident 
other congregations are much more suc 
cessful. 

There can be no “basic” courses in 
this curriculum. Such courses are, invar- 
iably, very rapid summaries of major 
themes. They serve only to discourage 
the slow learner who cannot go so fast 
and to repel the quick one; he will be 
affronted by a shallow chutzpah which 
finishes with the Talmud in a month, 
with the problem of immortality in an 
hour, with the Baal Shem in a phrase. 
The best way to begin is to read a small 
text with care. There will be no exotica, 
either, and the student will not be led 
to a fruitless search for the Falashas or 
the essence of Confucianism or a minor 
twelth century poet. He will expect es- 
sential sources, knowing that it will take 


the rest of his life to understand them. 
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The curriculum must not pander to the 
vanity of its creators, but to the pro- 
foundest personal needs of its students. 

The chief reason, in my judgment, 
that synagogues have not thus far pro- 
duced study programs principled in this 
way is that as organizations they are too 
busy. Their next step is obvious: turn 
the sisterhood into a women’s discussion 
group; let the bowling league learn Bi- 
ble; give the school board a reason for 
being Jews; let every committee be a 
classroom! This, too, 15S possible, bec ause 
it has been done. Adult education is 
successful only where everyone knows 
the synagogue is a school and not a su- 
permarket. If there is no shul business 
going on, the people will study. 

Central to the program we have de- 
scribed is Jewish teachers. No class will 
ever meet without a teacher; no one who 
can really teach will be exempted from 
his duty. The teacher will know what 
he teaches, though he may not be a 
scholar in the technical sense. The teach- 
er will care about what he teaches, 
though he may not care as much about 
what others are teaching in the next 
room. The teacher will be the kind of 
person the student wants to know and, 
sometimes, the kind the student wants 
to be. The teacher will be paid (at least 
twenty-five dollars per hour of teaching, 
I should think, remembering the hidden 
hours of work) but he will not be teach- 
ing only for pay. The teacher will stand 
for something, but without suppressing 
other views or students’ reservations 
The teacher will teach texts, knowing 
that in this way he lovingly and moving- 
ly teaches men 

The rabbi must teach in his own con- 
gregation. If he cannot teach, his peo 
ple should get rid of him and hire a 


rabbi who can. If he is prevented from 


teaching by the tasks of synagogue ad- 
ministration, let him remember that 
both will be strengthened by his work 
in the classroom. There he will learn 
who his people are, and there they will 
see him not as front-man or master of 
ceremonies, but as authority and friend. 
His sermons will take on relevance and 
depth. They will be about Judaism and 
they will be addressed to persons not to 
a void. He should not pretend that he 
can teach everything, but should sur- 
round himself with others who can. If, 
like me, he is no Talmudist, he must 
find a colleague or friend who is, and 
not just leave rabbinics out of the cur- 
riculum. If he is afraid of Christianity, 
let someone who is not, teach Judaism's 
attitude toward the church. But who 
can teach the Bible better than he? And 
who is at once so crucial, however in- 
adequate, to the whole problem of adult 
education in the synagogue? 

There must, even in the smallest con 
gregations, be other teachers than the 
rabbi. If there are none, we suspect that 
the rabbi is too jealous or the member- 
ship too miserly 

One good teacher, who will be com- 
petent in linguistics, can also represent 
Israel to the American Jew. The prin- 
ciple is assured in American linguistics 
that languages should be taught by a 
native speaker. Here is our chance to 
find a native of Israel who is also a 
teacher and a spokesman. He (or pet 
haps better, she) will do more than a 
hundred travelogues to bring the Israeli 
lew to the American community. And 
he (or, more likely, she) may even get 
religion 

Other teachers will come from the 
academic community. One of the shock 
ing aspects of our synagogue life is its 


parochialism 


Lhe temple must be op- 
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ened to the Academy and the Univer- 
sity. Qur members were taught by acad- 
emicians when they were nineteen. Why 
not when they are forty-five and have 
lived enough to know what they need 
to know? The Colleges of Jewish Studies 
will (or must) send us experts who want 
to teach laymen. The Universities will 
(or must be encouraged to) send us phi- 
losophers and theologians and Jewish 
men of learning. The interaction be- 
tween the professors and the plain Jews 
will be instructive to both. That our 
congregations need them seems obvious 
to me. That the young dons need us | 
learn from Commentary’s recent discus- 
sion by the younger intellectuals, and 
by my own ambivalent friendship with 
them. As for the Jewish academies, their 
true clientele is in the synagogues. Some 
congregants will walk into the Jewish 
schools; others must be taught by Jew- 
ish teachers who find them where they 
are 

I move into a controversial area, | 
know, when I suggest that Christian 
professors and clergymen should also 
teach our Jews. The wrong Christian, 


intemperate, evangelizing or blandly 
unitarian, will spoil it. But a real Chris- 
tian can teach the Jews something about 
themselves without converting them en 
masse (though the possibility of conver- 
sion is not ruled out), and he can teach 
them something about religion. As a 
Rabbi, I have been invited to lecture 
in Christian seminaries, colleges and 
camps, and have led a four-year course 
in the Bible (from the point of view of 
Chris- 


tians. Is it not now my turn to recipro- 


the Jewish commentators) for 


cate? Our “own"™ Christian, The Rev- 
erend Professor Markus Barth, has, I 
would guess, brought more of my Jews 


to me than I have. It is precisely in in- 


specting Christian alternatives that the 
modern Jews sees where he stands. I fear 
the hermetic isolation of our Jewish col- 
leges is dangerous and cowardly. Be- 
cause I believe in Judaism, I am eager 
that my people know its place in the 
Christian world they inhabit. They 
should not have to go to Church to 
share the dialogue with Christianity; it 
is inescapable, and might as well take 
place at home. Needless to say, the syna- 
gogue’s presentation of Christianity 
must be frank and unafraid. It must 
also be serious and not merely shocking. 
It can only be a small part of our work, 
but it is part, and a Christian teacher 
can teach in a Jewish school. 

Laymen can also teach. The Adult 
Education committee will have to study 
a good deal if it is to project a stand- 
ard and a technique. Students over the 
years become teachers: of children, of 
youth, of each other. I should think 
that a fourth-year Hebrew student might 
be required to coach beginning students. 
If he can’t, something is wrong with his 
course. If he can, the synagogue is enor- 
mously enriched. The goal, distant but 
real, is for every student to become a 
teacher. There was a time Jews were all 
teachers, at least of their own children. 
1 am sure that the best Religious School 
would still consist only of parents who 
had learned enough to be worthy to 
teach their children. This is very differ- 
ent from using slip-shod volunteers. It 
is the infusing of new teachers into the 
school system from the cream of the syna- 
gogue’s adult students. Many of our 
adult classes will be seminars where a 
student prepares a paper each session, 
and all students read the basic text un- 
der instruction. 


What shall we teach? Bible, of course 


all of it! Leviticus and the Song of 
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Songs, Chronicles (fortunately, not tll 
the end) as well as Amos. Its cumulative 
power, its contemporaneity, its power 
will transform the class into a congre- 
gation, and the congregation into a 
kehillah. No archaeology, no text-crit- 
icism, no Bible as literature, no eisegetic 
theologizing! What, Why — the 
Bible! 


Rabbinics, too! I do not know exact- 


then? 


ly how we should teach it. We shall use 
Avot (even if it is mis-called ““The Liv- 
Rabbinic 
Everyman's Talmud. Beyond that, our 


ing Talmud”), Anthology, 
experts must give us help. Shall we 
work on Mishnah or Aggadah? Problems 
or personalities? In any case, rabbinic 
literature is indispensable. So, too, are 
the Prayer book and the philosophers, 
some medieval poetry and the weekly 
Torah portion with its commentaries, 
Rashi at least. Modern Jewish thought 
is wonderfully useful. We have taught 
Buber and Rosenzweig, Kaplan and He- 
schel, Baeck and Montefore. These are 
already classics. Prejudice cannot ob- 
scure their greatness, nor need we fear 
that they are too hard. The smaller 
works like Baeck’s God and Man in 
The Earth is the 
Lord’s, Buber’s Mamre: these can be 
studied. They have been. And they are 
no harder than the ponderous histories, 
the speedy précis, the interminable ser- 
monics that are often thought more suit- 


Judaism, Heschel’s 


able for “beginners.” Of course, our stu- 
dents are ignorant. But they are not 
stupid. 

Modern literature, too, has its uses. 
Yiddish fiction, Kafka, Freud, the Amer- 
Wouk but 
Roth, not Golden but Cahan), Mann's 


ican Jewish writers (not 


Joseph, are all valuable. They can lead 
to more than they are. 


Problems are also texts. Let the syna- 


gogue board study the meaning (not 
merely the “history”) of the synagogue. 
Let parents of Confirmands study Mon- 
tefiore’s Outlines or Heschel’s God in 
Search of Man. Let the Galitzianers 
study Hasidism with Buber or Dresner. 
Let the business-men study the ethics of 
business and family life and friendship 
with Jewish teachers and teachings. Let 
the women integrate psychoanalysis and 
Judaism as these bear upon the raising 
of children. But not just shmoos about 
it. They need to work in order to know 
and to know in order to help. I have 
spoken about Hebrew: it is indispen- 
sable, too, but not everyone will learn 
enough to read it. If only twenty (or ten 
or three) really can, the Congregation 
will be transformed. Let some men a: 

women learn to speak to the Christian 
community about Judaism. Let some 
Jewish leadership at the 
Colleges of Jewish Studies, the Yeshi- 
vot, the Universities. Let the students 


prepare for 


blend with the teachers and both with 
the Teachings. 

When shall we do all this? On Mon- 
days instead of the Sisterhood meeting. 
On Tuesday instead of the Men’s Club 
meeting. On Wednesday noon in town 
with the men, and Thursday afternoon 
with the women. On every evening at 
students’ homes. In the synagogue, when 
committees meet. Before and during and 
after Friday night Services. On Shabbat 
morning and afternoon. Whenever ten 
(or three) Jews get together. For a half- 
hour or three hours—but always using 
serious material, always texts. We shall 
welcome some people and seduce some 
and compel some and wait for some. But 
in principle, I believe, ultimately in 
fact, every member of every congrega- 
tion is a student of Torah. New mem- 
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bers have one course, board members 
another, every group and every need 
can work on some book, can answer 
some question. 

Torah is not everything. It will not 
make us richer or healthier. | am not 
sure it will make everyone happier. But 
it is the only path here and now to a 
Jewish identity. It is the best road to 


self-consciousness. And it is the way our 
people have always come to God and He 
to them. 
blocked: 


weeds; some are too long or hazardous 


Some roads in Torah are 


some are over-grown with 
lor our generation. But some are open 
and some can still be cleared. It is in 
shall find the 


this wilderness that we 
Way of the Lord. 
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ERRATUM 


In the Robert 
Gordis in our Summer 1961 issue, page 
278, first column, line 4, the sentence 
should read: 


communication by 


“I do not believe that he (i.e.. the 
author) should enter into a discussion 
of a review of his book unless he feels 


that a gross injustice has been done 
him.” 








KIDDUSH AND HILLUL HASHEM' 


AVRAHAM HOLTZ 


I 


he dual concepts of Hillul (defama- 
tion) and Kiddush (sanctification) 
are among the basic concepts of Juda- 
ism. They have been a major and con- 
stant influence in the shaping of the 
Jewish mind and attitude, and are fun- 
damental to an understanding of the re- 
lationships between the Jews and the 
Gentiles not only in times of crisis, but 
in peaceful and less eventful periods of 
Jewish history.? 

The attitude of ultimate seriousness 
manifested towards these concepts was 





1 The noun forms of these terms are rab- 
binic in origin. Though the concepts are im- 
plicit in the Bible they were not formulated 
in these terms yet. This phenomenon is not 
unique to these concepts, but is true of many 
biblical-rabbinic concepts. (v. Max Kadushin, 
Organic Thinking, ].TS.A. 1938, chapter IV, 
section V, pp. 219-229, idem, The Rabbinic 
Mind, ].TS.A. 1952, Chapter VII, section II, 
pp. 288-303). 

2 The centrality of these concepts to the 
medieval Jewish mind is treated in Yaakov 
Katz, Beyn Yehudim L’Goyim, Jerusalem, 1960, 
pp. 69, 71, 159-162 and particularly chapter 7, 
pp. 89-97. (There is an English translation of 
this book in preparation: Exclusiveness and 
Tolerance: Studies in Jewish-Gentile Relations.) 


555 SSS 
The growth and actual transformation of the 





twin concepts of Sanctification and Desecration 
of the Name of God (Kiddush and Hillul Ha- 
shem) is here traced. The shift in emphasis the 
author underscores forms a significant aspect of 
the growth of Jewish religious thought. The 
author serves as Instructor in Modern Hebrew 
Literature at the Jewish Theological Seminary. 


not unique to any one age but was a 
result of a long and fascinating devel- 
opment. Retaining certain fixed relation- 
ships, these concepts nonetheless were 
redefined and reconstituted. As all Jew- 
ish concepts, they have their roots in the 
Bible, were developed in a very charac- 
teristic way during the Rabbinic period 
and were preserved for popular edifica- 
tion in the Siddur, the compendium of 
Jewish belief and practice. 

Kiddush and Hillul Hashem are com- 
plimentary concepts since they are al- 
ways used together and the elucidation 
of the one will shed light on the other. 
These concepts in their original verb- 
form and detailed application appear in 
several books of the Bible.* The clear- 
est statements of these concepts are to 
be found, in my opinion, in the Book 
of Ezekiel. Though the possibility exists 
that Ezekiel 
through his most imaginative and com- 


screened these concepts 
plex mind and is, therefore, not to be 
considered as faithful evidence for the 
biblical view, I think that the evidence 
will support the conclusion that Ezekiel 
did not alter the original view. Ezekiel 
in his unique style merely rendered a 
more elaborate, and in this instance, a 


more lucid, presentation, one which can 





3 We use as examples only those references 
in which the word shem (name) immediately 
follows the verb. v. Lev. 18:21, 19:12, 20:3 Ez 
20:39, 36:20, 39:7 Amos 2:7 Ez 36:23, in the 
niphal Lev. 10:3, 22:32 Ez 20:41, 28:22, 28:25, 
39:27. 
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serve as a key to the other books of the 
Bible. I will quote the verses in toto 
to eliminate the need for referring to 
the texts and for greater clarity.‘ 


Ezekiel 20:9 But I wrought for my 
name’s sake, that it should not be pro- 
faned in the sight of the nations, 
among whom they were, in whose 
sight | made myself known... 

20:41 With your sweet savour will 
I accept you, when | bring you out 
from the peoples, and gather you out 
of the countries wherein you have 
been scattered; and I will sanctify my- 
self in (by) you in the sight of the 
nations.® 

36:20 And when they came unto 
the nations whither they came, they 
profaned My Holy Name, in that men 
said of them: These are the people of 
the Lord, and are gone forth from His 
land. (21) But I had pity for My holy 
name, which ye have profaned among 
the nations, whither ye came. (23) 
And I will sanctify My great name, 
which ye have profaned in their midst; 
and the nations shall know that I am 
the Lord, saith the Lord God, when 
I shall sanctify myself in you before 
their eyes... (35) And they shall say: 
“This land that was desolate is be- 
come like the garden of Eden... (36) 
Then the nations that are left round 
about you shall know that I the Lord 
have builded the ruined places. 

39:4 Thou (Gog) shall fall upon the 
mountains of Israel. Thou, and all 
thy bands, and the peoples that are 
with thee... (5) Thou shall fall upon 
the open field... (7) And My holy 

name will I make known in the midst 





4 The Holy Scriptures, J.PS.A. 1917 (1953 
printing) is the basic text for all biblical trans- 
lations in this article. Wherever my transla- 
tion differs from this one I will note the rea- 
son for the change in a footnote. 

5 The niphal form in the Bible is usually 
used as a Middle voice form. It is not to be 
rendered in the English by the passive forms. 
cf. Isa. 5:16 (appears sanctified) Gen. 7:11 
(opened) v. Gesenius’ Hebrew Grammar (second 
English edition by A. E. Cowley) 51 c-e. 


of my people Israel; neither will I suf- 
fer my holy name to be profaned any 
more; and the nations shall know that 
I am the Lord...” 


The above-quoted verses saliently ex- 
pose the several indispensable and or- 
ganically-related elements which consti- 
tute the framework for the concretiza- 
tion of these concepts. The constituent 
elements are: the people Israel, the na- 
tions, an action (or better, a reaction, a 
response, by the nations) and the Lord 
who is the subject and fulfiller of His 
plans. 

The words “in the sight (presence) of 
the nations” are the central-terms in the 
pattern of the concepts of Kiddush Ha- 
shem, for without the awareness of the 
nations apparently no Kiddush Hashem 
can take place, the Lord can not be 
sanctified without the awareness of the 
nations. 

The Lord unfolds his plans and ex- 
hibits them through Israel, by means of 
the people Israel. The people Israel is 
passive, the Lord restores His people to 
the land of Israel, perhaps, against their 
will. They are not active participants in 
this drama, but rather play a support- 
ing role; they are the stage on which 
the drama is unfolded and as such need 
not react, neither positively nor nega- 
tively. The nations, on the other hand, 
are involved in the sanctification of the 
Lord's name for only with their response 
can it be effected. The Israelites do not 
and can not sanctify the Lord’s name. 
The sanctification is reserved for the 
Lord Himself; He alone is concerned 
about the fate of His name and He 
alone must rectify any deeds which, 
though caused by the iniquity of His 
people, have led to the defamation of 
His name. The nations, by their posi- 


tive response to the manifestations of 
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the Lord’s deeds with Israel do finally 
effect the sanctification. The nations 
must become aware that the wonders 
wrought on Israel are from the Lord of 
Israel and their reaction is a prerequi- 
site to Kiddush Hashem. This fusion of 
elements: the Lord as sanctified of His 
name, the people of Israel as the stage 
for the drama, the reactions of the na- 
tions—is the biblical view of Kiddush 
Hashem. 

Since the Lord has bound His name 
with the fate of the people Israel, the 
actions of His people can directly de- 
fame His name. In the biblical view, 
though the Israelites cannot sanctify the 
Lord’s name, they are held responsible 
for defaming it. 

A negative response on the part of 
the nations to a deed performed by the 
Lord or by the Israelites, the bearers of 
the Lord’s name on earth, causes Hillul 
Hashem. If by the actions or condition 
of Israel the nations reflect: ““Where is 
their God?’’? then His name has been 
defamed. In the view of the nations, the 
Lord himself is manifest through the ac- 
tions of his people and through the con- 
ditions in which they find themselves. 
The nations, for example, upon seeing 
the Israelites cast into exile, ejected 
their land 
“These are the Lord’s people, they have 
been driven from His land.” The na- 
tions in their narrow-mindedness mis- 
interpret this act of the Lord as a clear 
indication of His weakness and loss of 


from naturally exclaim: 


strength; this is surely a defamation of 
His name. 


6 The verb form kadesh in the piel, from 
which the noun form kiddush hashem derives, 
is used, in the Bible, exclusively for the Lord's 
demonstration of his power which he displays 
in the presence of the nations. 

7 v. Ps 79:10 cf. IL Ki 18:34 (Isa 36:19) Joel 
2:17 Ps 42:4, 115:2. 


But Israel stands helpless since it can 
do nothing to retrieve the Lord’s name 
and reclaim it to its proper place for 
this rests with the Lord alone. Israel can 
prevent the defamation of His name by 
restricting itself to good deeds thereby 
preventing any reprisals from the Lord 
which ultimately lead to Hillul Hashem 
but the Lord must himself restore His 
glory. 

As Assyria was the rod of the Lord's 
wrath to chastise Israel so Israel is the 
rod in the Lord’s hand for the purpose 
of Kiddush Hashem. Lest Israel, like 
Assyria, reason that it deserves the glory 
bestowed upon it, it must be reminded 
that it is only a tool in the Creator's 
hands.* The prophet reminds Israel that 
were not the Lord’s name imperilled 
they on their own merit would never be 
redeemed. The covenant by which the 
Lord has bound himself to Israel is ir- 
revocable, at least in the eyes of the 
nations. 

At each time of crisis the Israelites as 
they stood in prayer would call to the 
Lord in supplication and when all chan- 
nels of petition were sealed, they would 
turn to the Lord and use His tune, but 
in a new key. As one pleading before a 
king, the author of Psalm 115 stands be 
fore the Lord: “Not for our sake, not 
for our sake, But unto thy name give 
glory... in order that® the nations 
should not say: “Where is their God?” 
(and thereby your name is defamed. You 
who are in charge of your sanctification 
must rescue us—for though we know 
that) “our God is in heaven, whatsoever 
pleased Him He hath done” (of this we 





8 Ez 36:22, 32 
® The word lammah often means “in order 
that not,” “lest.” Cf. Song of Songs 1:7 (The 


Aramaic word dilma, perhaps.) Ex $2:12, Num- 
bers 14:3, If Sam 2:22, Dan 1:10 and others 
cf. Deut. 9:28. 











ere 
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are convinced despite the wretchedness 
of our lot and we know too) that “Their 
idols are silver and gold, the work of 
men’s hands.” (The nations in whose 
midst your name is being profaned are 
as convinced that their gods must be su- 
perior to you, for to them our miserable 
state of existence indicates a failure of 
strength of our god. You must therefore 
demonstrate your powers in their pres- 
ence and set the world and your name 
aright.) The petitioner has used the 
words of the Lord against Him, as it 
were. [The Lord has often said to Israel 
“Not for your sake Israel but for the 
sake of my name.” The author following 
a long tradition here turns to the Lord 
and begs: “Not for our sake but for 
Yours.” The author of this psalm fol- 
lowed an ancient tradition when he in- 
troduced this divine concern lest the 
name be defamed. Abraham implied 
it,"° Moses stated it explicitly,"! and 
many other prophets were able thereby 
to arouse the Lord to pity on His peo- 
ple.1? 


II 


With the conclusions arrived at in the 
preceding section, we can hope to elu- 
cidate the relevant texts in Leviticus 
parts of which were a major influence 
on the prophet Ezekiel. 


Leviticus 

(a) 18:21 Thou shalt not give any of 
thy seed to set them apart to Molekh, 
neither shalt thou profane the name 
of thy God, I am the Lord. 

(b) 19:11 And ye shall not steal; nei- 
ther shall ye deal falsely, nor lie one 
to another. (12) And ye shall not 
swear by My name falsely, so that 





10 Gen 18:25. 

11 Ex 32:11-14, Numbers 14-11 ff., Deut 9:25- 
29. 

12 Joshua 7:9, Jer 14:7. 


thou profane the name of thy God. I 
am the Lord. 13) Thou shalt not op- 
press thy neighbor. 

(c) 20:2 Whosoever . . . that giveth 
of his seed unto Molekh .. . (3) I also 
will set My face against that man... 
because he hath given of his seed unto 
Molekh, thereby*® defiling my sanc- 
tuary and profaning My name. 

(d) 21:5 They (the priests) shall not 
make baldness upon their head nei- 
ther shall they shave off the corners 
of their beard, nor make any cuttings 
in their flesh. (6) They shall be holy 
until their God, and not profane the 
name of their Lord. 

(e) 22:2 Speak unto Aaron and to his 
sons, that they separate themselves 
from the holy things of the children 
of Israel, which they hallow unto Me, 
and that they profane not My holy 
name. 

(f) 22:31 And ye shall keep My com- 
mandments, and do them; I am the 
Lord. (32) And ye shall not profane 
My holy name, but I will hallow my- 
self among the children of Israel... 


In the verses whose meaning is clear 
(a-<d, and f,) all the elements of these 
dual concepts appear. The priests, who 
are the possessors of the Torah,'* must 
be extra cautious in their behaviour. 
The people of Israel must ever be con- 
scious lest their actions with their neigh- 
bours result in the defamation of the 
Lord’s name, that is lest the neighbor 
come to feel the superiority of his 
deity.1® 

An Israelite who delivered his son as 
a sacrifice to Molekh inadvertently de- 
clared the supremacy of the foreign 
deity and thereby boldly denied the 
Lord’s power to help. Every sacrifice of 





13 /’maan often means “with the result that” 
and not “in order that” cf. Deut. 16:3, Amos 
2:7 (clearly the lads did not go to the harlots 
to anger the Lord)). 

14 y. Jer. 2:8, Haggai 2:10ff. 

15 Tanhuma, Jerusalem, 1953 p. 98a Rashi 
on Exodus 21:1. 
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this type which was offered for a bless- 
ing or a future reward was by its very 
nature a public offering and Molekh’s 
worshippers, recognizing the Israelite 
who too was sacrificing a son to Molekh, 
night haughtily ask “Their God must 
be powerless to help, for if not why 


he come to ours for help?” The 


would 
father’s action leads to a meaningless 
burning of the son and to the defama 
tion of God's name. 

Using our premises, we shall hazard a 
guess as to the ideational foundations of 
the laws prohibiting the Kohen’s shav- 
ing, leaving a bald spot, etc. Apparently 
these visible acts were connected some- 
how with the ritual of foreign deities. 
The Kohen were he to follow in their 
patterns of ritual would thereby en- 
hance the foreign deity and strengthen 
the faith of the foreign worshippers and 
thus diminish the Lord’s esteem in the 
eyes of all concerned. 

There are two separate clauses in “e” 
and “ft” and two distinct reasons for the 
prohibitions: one is purely an intra-Is- 
raelite reason, the other concerns the Is- 
raelite as he relates to a non-Israelite. 
[he people of Israel in their relation- 
ships with other Israelites must be faith- 
ful to their Lord and His precepts, but 
they are also instructed in their beha- 
viour with foreign peoples. They are 
cautioned about the possible effect of 
their actions on strangers. ‘‘Foreign-rela- 
tions” are most significant for they may 
result in Hillul Hashem. 

In verse 19:12 the Israelite is cau- 
tioned not to lie, be deceitful, or cheat. 
If he commits any of these in his rela- 
tionships with another Israelite, he ob- 
viously transgresses the commandment 
of his Lord, but here the prohibition 


concludes with the phrase: “he defames 


My name.” Applying our principle that 


defamation is applicable only in Israel- 
ite-non-Israelite relations, we may sup- 
port the hypothesis that the prohibitions 
here are intended to caution the Israel- 
ite in his dealings with his neighbor. (cf. 
v. 13) If an Israelite transgresses with 
his non-Hebrew neighbor he not only 
disobeys the law between man and his 
fellow man but directly causes Hillul 
Hashem.'® 

Verse “e” is difhcult and only when 
we discover the answer to the question 
why the children of Aaron must be sep- 
arate will we be able to fully test the 
applicability of our premise to this verse. 

Ezekiel expounded the principles in- 
herent in these verses. He followed the 
pattern set forth in 19:12 which is di- 
rected to all Israelites and he elaborated 
their actions which result in Hillul Ha- 
shem. 

Further, in the Book of Leviticus it 
states “I will appear holy in the midst 
(through) the children of Israel, I the 
(22:33)'7 Eze- 


kiel, analyzing this process of Kiddush 


Lord make them holy...” 


Hashem through the children of Israel, 
undertook to answer the questions How? 
When? and Where? Additional responses 
to the ones discussed in the previous sec- 
tion are rendered in his chapters on the 
battles of Gog and Magog.'*® 

The chapters on the battles of Gog 
and Magog are in essence illustrations 
of the method by which the Lord will 
sanctify His own name in the presence 
of the nations through the children of 
Israel. In full accord with Isaiah’s de- 
scription of the defeat of Assyria'® on 


16 cf. Tosefta, Baba Kama 10:8 (Sefer Hasi- 
dim paragraph 600). The Tosefta reads: ‘‘Steal- 
ing from a non-Jew is more serious than steal- 
ing from a Jew for Hillul Hashem is involved.” 

17 The translation is mine. 

18 Ezekiel ccs. 38-39. 

19 Isa. 10:12ff, cf. Daniel 11. See H. L. Gins- 
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the land of Israel, Ezekiel paints a more 
vivid picture. The nations will be 
brought to Eretz Yisrael, will be utterly 
defeated there in order that the Lord's 
name may be sanctified by them—in 
their very presence, indeed, on their 
very persons. The nations will be forced 
to recognize the fact that their defeat 
was the result of the Lord’s intervention 
and will thus come to know His mighty 
hand. 

Ezekiel has thus introduced two pos- 
sible methods of the Lord’s preparing 
for His Kiddush Hashem. Either the na- 
tions will realize the Lord’s power by 
their own visual and mental observa- 
tions of His deeds in Israel or they will 
be forced to this conclusion by God's 
own act. The Lord’s name will be sanc- 
tified either voluntarily or under duress. 


Ill 


An Israelite who, in the biblical view, 
could actively cause the defamation of 
the Lord’s name could not sanctify His 
name. He was able, however, to glorify”° 
His name. Isaiah says: “The Lord of 
hosts, Him shall ye extol” and further 
in 29:23 “When he (Jacob) seeth his 
children, the work of My hands, in the 
midst of him, that they extol My name; 
Yea they shall glorify the Holy One of 
Jacob, and shall stand in awe of the God 
of Israel.” The children of Israel, upon 
experiencing the ingathering of the ex- 
iles will praise God’s name, that is they 
will magnify and acclaim it. The nations 
are not involved in this process and 
there is no mention of them. This 
is an internal, national and popular re- 
action. The one action on the part of 
the Lord, His returning to the exiles, 
has resulted in the sanctification and in 





berg, Studies in Daniel, J.T.S.A. 1948 p. 78 note 
21b. 


the glorification of His name; they are 
distinct reactions. The Hakdashah (glor- 
ification) is one in which the Israelites 
are active, they praise, they stand in 
awe, they extol. In the Kiddush Hashem 
they are passive, the Lord and the na- 
tions are active. The momentous historic 
event of the return of the exiles and re- 
birth of Israel will have world wide ram- 
ifications. The Israelites, finally will rec- 
ognize the hand of the Lord in their 
history and will sing praises to Him 
(Hakdashath Hashem). At the very same 
time and for the same reasons the na- 
tions of the world will also realize the 
power of the Lord as He reveals His 
might and fashions a new Israel and 
sanctihes His name. 


IV 
Talmudic 


sources for our two concepts.'% There 


There are three major 
are many Midrashic commentaries that 
elucidate the Rabbinic view of these 
concepts. Nor do I feel it necessary to 
repeat the very brilliant discussions of 
Dr. Kadushin who has already drawn the 
basic conclusions from these sources.*! 
Kiddush Hashem is possible, according 
to these sources, when the act is carried 
out even in the presence of ten Israelites 
—a minyan.22 The difference between 
the biblical and rabbinic view becomes 





19a Sanhedrin 74a, b; Yerushalmi Abodah 
Zarah 27b; M. Sheb’iit 4:2. 

20 The hiph’il hakdish is incorrectly trans- 
lated in the J.P.S. translation as though it were 
the pi’el. Clearly in these verses the verb “tak- 
dishu” is parallel to the verb ta’a’riz u which 
means to revere, to extol. Therefore once again 
the translation is my own. 

21 Kadushin, The Theology of Seder Eliahu, 


N.Y. 1932 pp. 64 ff especially p. 65 note 164 
and p. 149 note 162. Organic Thinking, p. 63. 
Evelyn Garfiel, Service of the Heart, N.Y. 1958 
pp. 78ff. 

22 Sanhedrin 74 b see Katz p. 97 note 38. 
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apparent. First, the Jew has it in his 
power to be mekadesh hashem, not only 
need he not perform his act of Kiddush 
Hashem in the presence of non-Jews, a 
synagogal ritual can now be referred to 
as Kiddush Hashem.** 

Prof. Kadushin has emphasized the 
daily aspects of Kiddush Hashem. ““The 
name is sanctified when Torah is prized 
by men; the name is profaned when To- 
When 
they (the learned) deal honestly in their 


rah is cheapened among men... 


transactions in the market place 
with their fellow men people say, ‘Hap 
py is so-and-so who studied Torah 
let us study Torah and teach our sons 
Torah’ "’** Here we may note that the 
verbal, conscious, reaction of the non- 
Jew in the market place is still essential. 
In light of the first three sections of 
this study we can observe the variations 
and deviations in the rabbinic interpre 
tations of this concept. All the Rabbini 
sources assume that not only can a Jew 
defame the Lord's name in the presence 
of non-Jews, but he can sanctify the 
Lord’s name in the presence of Jews and 
non-Jews alike. The very fact that a Jew 
is henceforth capable of sanctifying 
God's name (which function, it will be 
recalled was divine prerogative) is indi- 
cative of a bold and fruitful transforma- 
tion. It is only after this interpretation 
that the Jew was granted the divine and 
sacred privilege of sanctifying the Lord's 
name by his daily behaviour and ulti- 
mately by his death. Moses and Aaron,** 
the spokesmen for God, had been espe 


cially privileged since they could sanc- 





23 See above note 21 and The Rabbinic Mind 
p. 44 

24 In Deut. 32:51 Moses and Aaron are chas- 
tised for not having sanctified the Lord in the 
midst of the children of Israel. But in this ex- 
ception the piel form followed directly by the 
noun refers to the Lord. 


tify the Lord’s name, but they did not 
fulfill their God-given gift so that until 
the rabbinic period no mortal had ac- 
tually sanctified God's name. In the rab- 
binic period this right no longer remains 
sealed in the heavenly spheres, but is 
placed in the hands of the Jews. The 
Lord, as it were, had relinquished and 
abrogated his right to sanctify His name 
to the Jewish people. The Jews could 
defame and sanctify the Lord’s name. 

Though the Rabbis stated that Kid- 
dush Hashem could take place in the 
presence of ten Jews they nevertheless 
continued to emphasize these concepts as 
basic to Jewish and non-Jewish rela- 
tions. The Jew could be mekadesh Ha- 
shem in his intra and inter-communal 
relations. In the Middle Ages these con- 
cepts were stressed to caution the Jews 
in their relations with the Gentile world. 
Even if a certain action might be legal- 
ly permissible it was olten prohibited 
les: it cause Hollul Hashem. The Jew 
was to feel a greater sense of responsi- 
bility for he was the bearer of the Lord’s 
name. They were crusaders of the true 
faith of the Lord to the outside world. 

It is essential to add, that even in the 
moment of supreme sacrifice the martyrs 
of the Middle Ages -inadvertently re- 
fiected the original intent of the biblical 
and rabbinical views. These martyrs, as 
Katz indicates, hoped that the nations 
would awaken to the recognition of 
their beastly behaviour and would come 
to realize the ways of the true Lord.*5 
The Jewish martyr replaces the Lord as 
he forces the world to recognize Him by 
his devotion and willingness to die for 
his faith. No longer is the Lord the di- 
vine actor in this drama; the Jews are 
now the active participants and wield a 
decisive influence in the change of at- 





25 Katz, p. OAff. and p. 9/7ff. 
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titude which must precede the future 
days. The Jews sanctify the Lord’s name, 
actively and vitally. They need no long- 
er await the Lord, they initiate the ac- 
tions by their daily acts and by their 
death. 

Sanctification by death is a complete 
reversal of the biblical concept of the 
sanctification of the Name by miracu- 
lous but joyous, events in history. There 
still dimly flickers the hope that the 
Lord must sanctify His name by the re- 
stitution of the Jewish people, but the 
sanctification is redemptive only in that 
it redeems the martyr from the chaos of 
the present. This redemption may bring, 
it is hoped, the final acceptance and rec- 
ognition of the kingship of the Lord in 


this world. 


The concepts of Kiddush and Hillul 
Hashem have played a decisive role in 
Jewish thought and action and have per- 
sisted most forcefully in their rabbinic 
reinterpertations. This was inevitable 
since in their biblical form they were 
passive concepts for the Jew could not 
by any act in his lifetime concretize the 
concept of Kiddush Hashem. It was only 
through the rabbinic re-orientation and 
the Jews’ re-application of these concepts 
in their daily action that the concepts 
became concrete, real and thereby served 
as dynamic forces in Jewish life. How, 
when, and why this re-valuation of con- 
cepts actually took place cannot be pre- 
cisely established, but once they were 
transformed they were sanctified and re- 
vered., 
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It is with deep regret that we announce the decision of Rabbi Theodore 
Friedman to relinquish his duties as Managing Editor of Judaism. Rabbi Fried- 
man has served in this editorial capacity for nine years, bringing to his task a 
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Schwarzschild in the conviction that he will not only maintain the high standards 
set by his predecessor but that he will bring further enrichment to this magazine 
by his dedicated scholarship and his manifest talent for eloquent interpretation 
of Jewish religious and cultural values. 
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SURVEY OF CURRENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 
“THEOLOGY IN MUSIC” 


STEVEN S. SCHWARZSCHILD 


Arnold Schoenberg (1874-1951) is ac- 
cepted “the first ‘classic’ in the new 
age in music.” Peter Gradenwitz (‘“Gus- 
tav Mahler and Arnold Schoenberg,” 
Leo Baeck Institute Year Book V, ’60, 
pp. 262-284) compares the father of 
twelve-tonal music to Bach: he repre- 
sents the climax of the previous period 
of music and the beginning of the new. 
The history of modern intellectual cul- 
ture cannot be written without him. His 
compositions are certainly dificult to ap- 
preciate, especially for the music ally un- 
trained listener like this writer, but they 
are also fascinating and provocative; 
they demand, as Gradenwitz says, ‘‘ac- 
tive inner participation and intellectual 
effort.” Still, Schoenberg’s kinship with 
the classical rigor of Mozart and the ro- 
mantic emotional maturity of Mahler is 
manifest. Mahler, whom Schoenberg ac- 
knowledged as his mentor, took an in- 
tense interest in his development. At the 
same time Schoenberg is clearly related 
to the full scope of modern art: it is lit- 
tle wonder that he and Kandinsky were 
friends; both have sublimated inherited 
canons in their respective arts into new- 
er, freer, broader, and withal equally 
strict ones, and both have wedded feel- 
ing with reason more completely than 
has perhaps ever been done before; as 
logic is a dominant factor in Kandinsky’s 
use of line, color, and space, so construc- 
tion and often speech determine Schoen- 
berg’s music. (It may sound paradoxical 
when said of Schoenberg, but his A Sur- 
vivor from Warsaw, (Columbia ML 
4664) composed in ‘46, can almost be 
called “naturalistic” musically and ver- 
bally; the words seem bound to the mu- 
sic only in infrequent distorted pronun- 
ciations, and even then, knowing what 


we do from his opera Moses and Aron 
(Columbia K3L-241), this may well be 
due to intellectual considerations on the 
part of the composer.) 

What is less well-known is that Schoen- 
berg was at least as fervent and some- 
times as creative a Jew as he was a mu- 
sician. (Gradenwitz’ article is a very help- 
ful introduction to this aspect of the 
composer's life. Additional relevant ref- 
erences are cited by him on p. 278, foot- 
note, and special interest is aroused by 
the philosophical, theological, literary, 
and musical analyses of Schoenberg’s 
work in Karl H. Woerner, Gotteswort 
und Magie, Heidelberg °59.) Indeed, 
Schoenberg is the artistic embodiment of 
the western “generation of ba’aley teshu- 
vah" as Franz Rosenzweig was its phil- 
osophical embodiment. Born into a thor- 
oughly assimilated Viennese Jewish fam- 
ily, he embraced Roman Catholicism as 
a youth, turned Protestant at the age of 
eighteen, and, disillusioned by the fail- 
ure of assimilation and emancipation in 
Austria during the First World War, he 
increasingly returned to Judaism until 
he formally re-converted in a small cere- 
mony in Paris in 1935. (The analogy 
with Rosenzweig is eery: Gradenwitz says 
that Schoenberg's reconversion finished 
a period of four generations in the his- 
tory of music which began with the apos- 
tasy of Felix Mendelssohn's father and 
of which Schoenbere’s mentor Mahler 
was still a typical representative; these 
dates coincide completely with Rosen- 
zweig’s grandfather who was associated 
with the Germanization of the Jewish 
school at Wolfenbuettel and with Rosen- 
zweig’s own “reversion.’’) 


Beginning with the period of the First 
World War, Schoenberg unceasingly cre- 
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ated Jewish works in music and in the 
spoken as well as the written word. The 
Biblical Road, written between '20 and 
'27 without music, advocates a return to 
their people, faith, and land by the Jews 
—before Schoenberg had become ac- 
quainted with Zionism. The oratorio 
Jacob’s Ladder, written in ‘15, is some- 
what reminiscent in theme and content 
of his fellow-Viennese Beer-Hoffmann’s 
poetic play Jacob’s Dream. His opus mag- 
num, the opera Moses and Aron, was 
begun around °23, but even when he 
died he had not completed the music 
to the third act. (It has been performed 
only twice, only once with full staging, 
in '57 and '59 in Europe. The recording 
was made from the actual production, 
and it is accompanied by interesting mu- 
sical and literary introductions as well 
as an inadequate translation of the text. 
The excessive difficulty of the music and 
orchestration is one reason for its rare 
performance.) A Kol Nidre, with Eng- 
lish narration, was written in the mid- 
dle '30's. A Survivor from Warsaw (46) 
is set to strong and tragic music which, 
partly perhaps because of its brevity, 
lends itself to somewhat easier compre- 
hension that much of his work. The 
“survivor” might speak for the composer 
when he remembers that. in the concen- 
tration-camp, “they sang the old pray- 
ers, the forgotten creed,” and ends with 
the Hebrew Shema and ve'ahavta. At 
the time of his death Schoenberg was in 
the process of composing a series of mod- 
ern psalms on religious subjects and the 
State of Israel, to texts by himself and 
Dagobert Runes (sic). All along he 
poured forth a stream of essays and ar- 
ticles. (Some are listed by Gradenwitz, 
p. 270 and notes, all in Josef Rufer, Das 
Werk Arnold Schoenbergs, Kassel '59.) 

Schoenberg's Jewish beliefs can be 
readily educed. Though surely not of 
the highest literary or philosophical cal- 
iber, (cf. his use of Runes) his texts are 
almost always his own, and they evince 
a background of serious philosophical 
and religious studies; it is extremely un- 
usual to encounter such academic and 
intellectual language set to music. (He 
even takes liberties with the Biblical 


text on occasion. In Moses and Aron 
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Aron is accused of having struck the 
rock! Act III, scene 1.) 

“I am of the opinion that we should 
try to revive our ancient religion again. 
It seems to me that the time of dull be- 
lief in science has finally passed—for me 
it was over more than forty years ago,” 
the intellectualistic composer wrote in 
‘51, though he often also indicated that 
he believed in the necessity of modern 
re-formulations. Fundamental to his the- 
ology was the belief that the idea, 
thought, God are supreme and cannot 
be compressed into any kind of represen- 
tation—even into speech. This is the 
meaning of monotheism for him. The 
idea can never be attained; it can only 
be aspired to. From his earliest writings 
on Schoenberg pursues this theme, and 
it constitutes the very matrix of his great 
opera. This belief is expressed in the 
fact that, in the opera, Moses, unlike his 
brother Aron, never sings but speaks. 
The Golden Calf is smashed to the 
words: “Perish, you embodiment of the 
impossibility to put the Infinite in an 
image!” Schoenberg even devises the in- 
triguing midrash that Moses destroyed 
the first set of tablets because they were 
an attempt to express the ineffable idea. 
(Cf. Shabbat 87a) The music of Moses 
and Aron ends to the words spoken by 
Moses: “Oh word that I lack!” And we 
might add to the theories that Mrs. 
Schoenberg and historians have formed 
why Schoenberg never succeeded in writ- 
ing the music to the third act that this 
very omission is perhaps the ultimate ex- 
pression of his belief that pure thought 
cannot be conveyed. This utter devotion 
to pure thought, which he finds symbol- 
ized in the austerity of the Biblical con- 
cepts of desert, rock, and thornbush, 
makes one think of Hermann Cohen's 
asymptote; Schoenberg uses the academic 
terms of Marburg “purity of thought,” 
“cognition,” and “intellectual faith” over 
and over again. Moses stands for this 
pure idea. Aron, on the other hand, like 
Aruns (!) in the earlier Biblical Road, 
stands for the universal human desire to 
concretize the idea. He begins with 


words and miracles, goes along with the 
understandable human weakness of the 
people in fashioning the Golden Calf, 
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and ends with the priestly function of 
casting the Divine into the human form 
of laws. (The Buber-Rosenzweig discus- 
sion is here cognate.) Midrash, so Aron 
says in Act II, scene 4, is the on-going 
attempt by human beings to explore 
further the intelligibility of the ineffable 
Divine. ([t is not astounding to find such 
hanbvain in one of the most pace-setting 
musical works of modern times?) 

Of equal centrality in Schoenberg's 
theology is the belief in the election of 
Israel. In all of his writings this doctrine 
is recurrently emphasized. Moses and 
Aron, Act 1, scene 1, states it as clearly 
as anything: “Your people is chosen/ of 
all peoples/ to be the people of the only 
God that it recognize Him/ and dedi- 
cate itself to Him alone,—/ that it pass 
all trials/ to which, in millenia,/ the 
thought is ex posed. And this I promise 
you: / I will lead you/ to where you will 
be one with the Infinite/ and an exam 
ple to all nations.” Schoenberg’s doctrine 
of the chosen people metamorphosed 
did its Biblical original; Gradenwitz 
notes perceptively that at the Berlin pro 
duction of the opera “a curious misin- 
terpretation of the final scene occurred 
when Moses was pene to address 
not only the Jewish people but the en 
ie Ar in general—(we 
might add: a German audience in par- 
tict\lar) in proclaiming the mission of 
the chosen people: ‘In the wasteland you 
shall be invincible and achieve your 

goal: unity with God.’” (p. 277) Implied 
a the doctrine of election is, of course, 
always the doctrine of the Messiah and 
the redemption of Israel in the Holy 
Land. Schoenberg's belief in the coming 
of the Messiah was so strong that at one 
point he actually cast himself tentative- 
ly in this role, in Paris in °33, around 
the time of his re-conversion! His Zion- 
ism was influenced by Jabotinsky. In The 
Biblical Road he already forecasts the 
establishment of the Jewish state which 
will make the Jewish people independent 
and self-sufficient. Revisionist activism 
expresses itself in the emphasis, in this 
play, on Jewish heroism and, in the ope- 
ra, in the people’s cry: “All for free- 
dom.” His final rehearse the 


tire audience 


psalms 


whole range of religious subjects, prayer, 
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divine punishment, martyrdom, and love 

~but above all the rebirth of the State 
of Israel in which, he wrote, he wanted 
to live. A fine summary of Schoenberg's 
jewish belief is stated in the final words 
of the last act of Moses and Aron: “A\l- 
ways, whenever you dissolve among the 
nations/ and use your talents, which 
you were chosen to possess/ in order with 
them fight for the concept of God, 
when you use your talents for false/ and 
vain purposes, in order, in competition 
with foreign peoples, to partake of their 
inferior joys, when you leave 
the asceticism/ of the desert,/ and your 
talents have led you to tne highest 
height,/ always you will again/be top- 
pled from the success of/ the misuse 
back into the desert./ But in the desert 
and will attain 
united with God.” 

We discovered a musical relationship 
between Schoenberg and Mozart and a 
philosophical one between Schoenberg 
and Hermann Cohen. Mozart and Cohen 
have met before. Indeed, Cohen wrote 
at some len: gth about Mozart. (“Mozart's 
Ope! i-texts, in Schriften zu 
pihie und Zeitgeschichte, vol. 1, Pp. 190 


always, 


you are unconquerable 
the goal: 


Philoso- 
19, Berlin '28, originally two articles on 
Mozart's 150th birthday in 1905/06, and 
Mozart's Operas,” in Aes 
thetik des Reinen Gefuenhils, vol. II, pp. 
175-84, Berlin ‘12. The latter is a mas- 
sive and culturally highly stimulating 
systematic esthetic which is even more 
shamefully neglected than the rest of 
Cohen's work. The least that it proves 
is how widely literate a man should prop- 
erly be before he can hope to be a phi- 
losopher or theologian.) 

Cohen analyzes philosophically Mo- 
zart’s librettos, having proved historical- 
ly that they express Mozart's personal 
attitudes to a large extent. In the tem- 
poral succession of his texts Cohen traces 
how the composer-dramatist develops sys- 
tematically the two components of the 
Beautiful as the Aesthettk analyzed 
them: exaltation and humor, tragedy 
fused with comedy. Since art deals with 
human love, these two components mani 
fest themselves in opera as love and sen 
“The dramatic mean- 
ing of love is that it is sensuality, yet 


the « Hnaptel 


suality respectively. 
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not only sensuality but also morality.” 
Human love points beyond itself. “Pure 
feeling is always only the love for man’s 
unity of his body and soul.” And the 
unity of man as transfigured in The Mag- 
’ Flute Cohen apostrophizes in this elo- 
nan passage: “It is Mozart's greatest 
achievement that in his opera he glor- 
ified the ideal of ethics. The moral ideal, 
the brotherhood of man, peace on earth 
in the reality of politics, the life of 
nen and nations, this is the meaning of 
Ti he Magic Flute. But are not all of these 
outworn slogans? Must one not sneer at 
them? It is, indeed, the agreed concensus 
of the sophisticated that there is and can 
be no more trite text than that a The 
Magic Flute. It goes so far as to have 
panther and lion appear on the rn in 
cozy association with children, as it is de- 
scril a in the well-known—or is it per- 
IPS unknown?—passi uge in Isaiah in 
which the messianic peace of the nations 
is illustrated by the peace of nature 
mong wild animals... But why then 
did Goethe . try to write a second part 
to this text? Morality in the temple of 
wisdom, highest religiosity without a pos- 
itive religion, this is the text of The Mag- 
ic Flute... (On the other hand), if Papa- 
geno and Papagena also partook of the 
lottiest JOYS of wisdom (in addition to 
their naive, pure love), the drama would 
then cease to be possible, then the eter- 
nal peace of the messianic ideal would 
be a moral but also a prosaic reality. 
Against this certainty of an esthetic pre- 
maturity the dramatic nature of the ope- 
ra guards; Papageno and Papagena re- 
move the doubt that world-peace might 
already exist or be in the offing and that 
there is no more task for moral striv- 
ing... Both couples have to join togeth- 
er to announce their joyful tidings of 
faith: “Then the world will be a heaven- 
ly kingdom.’ ’’ Cohen concludes by point- 
ing out that The Magic Flute was Mo- 
zart’s last opera before he died. He had 
reached the highest pinnacle; nothing 
could follow. The only major work he 
was still to compose was his Requiem. 
‘The deep seriousness of its lofty moral- 
ity makes The Magic Flute the legiti- 
mate preparation for the last act of grace 
of the church.” 


There are at least four ways in which 
Schoenberg’s achievement may be com- 
pared with Mozart's. We have seen that 
he was profoundly concerned with the 
proper relationship between music and 
words and thought. This is precisely the 
area in which Cohen believes Gluck and 
Mozart together brought about a revo- 
lution in opera. ‘““The reform of the ope- 
ra by Gluck was concerned with the re- 
lationship of the music to the words and 
verses of the text... The dramatic ge- 
nius of Mozart addresses itself to the :dea 
of the text, which is the idea of the dra- 
ma... The text gives the dramatic idea; 
the present. ition of it is up to the music.” 
in the second place, we know that 
schoenberg wrought a revolution in mod- 
ern music. Cohen says in connection with 
Mozart: “It is the nature of genius that 
in all its creations and designs it is not 
chained to the traditional forms of the 
art within which it fulfills its mission.” 
rurthermore, it was clear that Schoen- 
berg’s interest was not limited to prob- 
lems of musical technique but extended 
to all of man’s moral life. Cohen says: 
(Aesthetik, vol. I, p. 42) “A renewal of 
morality is the methodological task of 
all the arts..., only the re-creation, not 
i new justification and formulation, cer 
tainly not the annullment of morality.” 
f, finally, Cohen is right in acclaiming 
The Magic Flute as a messianic prophe- 
y, then it has this character in common, 
have seen, with Schoenberg's vision. 

It must be added that when Cohen 
wrote the Aesthetik he was still in what 
has come to be known as his philosoph- 
ical stage, prior to his ultimate return 
to theology. Whenever he speaks of the 
connection between art and ethics, there- 
fore, he emphasizes that he means hu- 
manistic, rationalistic ethics, not reli- 
gion,—“morality in the temple of wis- 
dom.” (i. e., Masonry). “Only the moral 
kernel, not the dogmatic form ," reli- 
gion is involved in this.” (7b., p. 45) In 
his posthumous book, the Relation of 
Reason, he has abandoned the subordi- 
nation of religion to scientific ethics— 
reconciles art not only with ethics but 
partly even with religion (cf. p. 525)— 


and even ascribes to religion a philo- 
sophical jurisdiction all its own: 


where 
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art, like philosophy, loves only abstract 
humanity, the specificity of religion re- 
sides in its love for every individual fel- 
low-man. (ib., pp. 186ff.) (This change 
of position is not the somersault which 
Rosenzweig represented it to be.) 

A fascinating footnote te th< + ae 
line eae beep ered and their 
relationship to moral and even religious 
problems can be found in Alexander L. 
Ringer's “J.-J. Barthélemy and Musical 
Utopia in Revolutionary France” _. 
nal of the History of Ideas, vol. XXIL 
July-Sept. ‘61, pp. 355-368). Abbé Jean- 
Jacques Barthélemy had written a short 
piece concerned with the Gluck-Piccinni 
controversy about the relationship be- 
tween music and words in 1777 and i 
corporated it in a big pseudo-classical 
work which appeared one year before 
the Revolution broke out. This became 
very popular, and through it the Abbé 
became an “involuntary socio-political 
prophet.” He was a convinced Gluckist: 
“What effects can words have which, 
dragging behind the tune, their sub- 
stance destroyed and their course im 
peded, lose their share of attention to 
the inflexions and ornamentations of 
the voice, which commands all interest.” 
Thus he takes his position with the crit- 
ics of the traditional Italian opera. This 
becomes also the official position of the 
Revolution. The latter holds that “musi 
is a part of government planning which 
has considerable influence on the char- 
acter and behavior of a nation. One gen- 
eral wrote to the National Convention: 
‘Send me a thousand men and one copy 
of the Marseillaise, and victory shall be 
my reply.’ Gluck becomes “the patron 
saint of all revolutionary music.” Like 
all modern nationalistic spectacles, “the 
transfer of Voltaire’s ashes to the Pan- 
theon in 1791 clearly reflected Barthé 
lemy’s precepts” massive choruses, 
marches, rituals and uniforms. The 
march of the priestesses from his Alceste 
is used at the dedication of the busts of 
Marat and Lepellier in 1793 “at the mo- 
ment when the goddesses of Liberty and 
Equality descended from their chariot.” 
When Jean-Baptiste Leclerc becomes a 
member of the ofhcial Commission tor 
Public Instruction, he makes these “‘uto- 


pian ravings” the policy of the land: 

‘Why not follow the Greek example all 
the way and create official music for the 
different professions, various family oc- 
casions and, last but not least, love, the 
fostering of which he considered ‘polit- 
ically wise’?’ 

Ihe double-edged sword of cultural 
revolutions which can become the in- 
strument of social liberation as well as 
of social re-enslavement here is visible in 
all its sharpness. Because Gluck is recog- 
nized as the official patron-saint, nothing 
new will be permitted. The Revolution 
once in the saddle, all future revolutions 
are regarded as counter-revolutionary, 
politically as well as culturally. Purely 
instrumental music is amoral and, there- 
fore, enervating. No new music will be 
countenanced. Leclerc legislates: “Music- 
al innovations cannot be tolerated, re- 
gardless of whether or not they appea 
desirable from a purely artisuic point of 
view.” Only “simple, inspiring,” popula 
songs like the Marsellaise and Ca Ira are 
welcomed. Music is no longer a sover- 
eign art and not even a moral but a po- 
litical tool. 

Even as art 1s replaced by propaganda, 
so religion is replaced by its devilish 
counterfeit: “Leclerc proposed a Revolu 
tionary musical liturgy common to all so 
as to give ‘every heart the same move 
ment and the direction.’”"”" We 
know, of the goddesses of rea- 
son, liberty, and equality. The Revolu- 
tion encourages collective community- 
singing “which reminded an English vis- 
itor not inappropriately of congregation- 
al psalmody.” 

In the age of /984 this is all very fa- 
miliar to us, of course. Ringer realizes 
the similarity of this situation with that 
of “an orthodox marxist” and speaks of 
“Danton’s and Robespierre’s ‘people's 
democracy.’’” We know how Shostako- 
vitch has been censured for writing “un- 
popular music.” The realistic paintings 
of France which Hermann Cohen hailed 
as “the modern painting which reaches 
its climax in the human rights of the 
(Aesthetik, I, p. 414) has be- 
of the U.S.S.R., 
Ameri- 
“When 


sare 
ot course, 


worker” 


come the “social realism” 


admired by every Hitlerite and 
Ringer concludes: 


can low brow. 
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Bonaparte finally seized power, the last 
vestiges of the éclat triomphal of Cheru- 
bini went underground, as it were, to 
re-emerge only years later in faraway 
Vienna at the command of a unique ge- 
nius, a true enragé in the cause of free- 
dom, whose French was notoriously poor 
but whose soul yearned for the same rev- 
olutionary humanism that had once mot- 
ivated Mirabeau, a Condorcet, a Ma- 
rat. Beethoven, the life-long admirer of 
Plato’s Republic brought artistic fulfill- 
ment to the musical revolution frus- 
trated in France by the cultural void of 
the Thermidorian reaction... It found 
its ultimate and highest form of expres- 
sion in the rings of universal brother- 
hood that echo from the ‘Ode to Joy.” 

We are back where also Hermann 
Cohen ends, with the moral messianism 
of Mozart and Beethoven: Beethoven 
puts the emphasis on the most power- 
ful fugue which threatens to exceed the 
power of the human voice: 
turt saecull. 


et vitam ven- 
It may not be incorrect to 
hear in this not the infinite ascent into 
another world but the eternal progress 
of messianic mankind.” (Aesthetzk, LI, p. 
166. Cohen's disciple Rosenzweig quotes 
the same musical passage in Stern de? 
Erloesung, \st ed., p. 128, in Cohen's 
disputable interpretation; this is, after 
all, a Missa Solemnis!) 

We may draw two conclusions. Music 
clearly is subject to the dangers of uto- 
pianism which Reinhold Niebuhr never 
tires to point out. Ringer rightly states 
that “‘musical utopians have held basic- 
ally reactionary views in matters of mu- 
sical taste” throughout history, and that 
“precisely the composers affected by Le 


clerc’s criticism are remembered today. . 
Obviously the short-lived ailiance of po- 
litical fanaticism and musical utopian- 
ism had favored both the composing 
demagogue and the rank amateur at the 
mo py we of artistic integrity and quali- 

And yet, we may raise the question: 
Which is better—the non-art of the Es- 
tablishment or the non-art of the cor- 
rupted revolution? After all, also Nie- 
buhr’s return from the utopian “social 
gospel” to theological realism has now 
led to the political “realism,’’ not to say 
cynicism, of the ideological defenders of 
power-politics. 

Lastly, music, like religion, must in- 
sist on being left alone by the politi- 
cians, moralizers, and religionists. ‘They 
must pursue their own inherent dyna- 
misms according to their own laws. They 
will then invariably foster also the ethi- 
cal good. Schoenberg, for example, be- 
a revolutionary outside the realm 
of any cultural commissar—and a moral- 
ist at the same time! Art is, as Cohen 
taught, a “pure” and “sovereign” hu- 
man discipline, and as such it will per- 
force act as an esthetic and ethical peda- 
gogue. Contrary to the Abbé Barthéle- 
my, he, therefore, also understood that 
Gluck wedded the music not to the 
words but to the sense of the words of 
its text (Aesthetik, I, p. 170) and, con- 
trary to the ideologues of the French and 
the philistines of the October revolu- 
tions, he believed in music so much that 
he did not need to adulterate it with 
(good or bad) propaganda. Beethoven, so 
he declares, established “the absoluteness 


came 


of music by liberating it from the domi- 


p. 193) 


nation of the drama.” (ib., 
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Ever Since Sinai, by Jakob J. Petuchow- 
ski, Scribe Publications. New York, 1961. 
132 pp. 


In contemporary theological discus- 
sion one can often discern a marked 
tendency of return to tradition. Chris- 
tian neo-orthodoxy is an example of 
such a return (in spite of its very im- 
portant divergences from the older or- 
thodoxy) and similar trends are evident 
in current Jewish thought. There are 
important respects in which Dr. Petu- 
chowski'’s Ever Since Sinai can be seen 
as part of this phenomenon of return to 
tradition. Himself a Reform Rabbi and 
a teacher at Hebrew Union College, Dr. 
Petuchowski writes of traditional religi 
ous themes and doctrines with love, with 
respect and with personal commitment. 

Though he strives to be uncompromis 
ing in his modernism he refuses to sacri- 
fice classical Jewish values or to sur- 
render them casually. In his book, which 
is sub-titled “A Modern View of Torah’, 
Dr. Petuchowski argues for the relevance 
and the tenability of basic Jewish beliefs 
even for enlightened modern men. With 
quiet eloquence he sets forth the sig- 
nificant claim that Torah is central to 
Jewishness and that, “Jewishly speaking, 
the concept of Torah is meaningless if 
it is divorced from the belief in God.” 
In his reaffirmation of Jewish tradition 
he adds that for Jews “Torah is the re- 
sult (in whatever form we may con- 
ceive it) of an act of divine revelation.” 
And he is equally faithful to the tradi- 
tion when he argues that the belief in 
the doctrine of the chosen people is “‘an 
inseparable part of the idea of Torah.” 

One might ask whether Petuchowski’s 
understanding of God and revelation 
are in the line of the old tradition. There 
are certainly orthodox Jewish scholars 
who would reject his views and even 
some who would rush to brand them 


heretical. However, if there are objec- 
tions to be raised against this book from 
a traditional point of view their primary 
focus must be its practical conclusions 
rather than its ideology. 

This is not to say that traditional 
Jews can or should accept all of Dr. 
Petuchowski’s doctrinal formulations. 
For example, on his own grounds, he 
yields too much and too readily to the 
higher biblical criticism and the docu- 
mentary hypothesis of the origins of the 
Pentateuch. After commenting on the 
many shifts in the documentary theory 
and showing that any version of this 
theory is no more than an undemon- 
strated hypothesis, he concludes with 
the following puzzling affirmation: 
“That the Pentateuch is a composite 
work, that, whether wholly or partly 
Mosaic or not, it is, in its final forisa, the 
work of a ‘redactor’ or an editor—of that 
there can be very little doubt.” A brief 
review is not the place to argue in detail 
the claims of the documentary hypo- 
thesis or even to cite the literature which 
attacks these claims. It is enough to point 
out that Dr. Petuchowski explicitly ad- 
mits that there are wide disagreements 
concerning the scope of the supposed 
“sources” and their dating. He further 
stresses that “biblical scholarship of the 
middle of the twentieth century is not 
identical with biblical scholarship of 
the middle of the nineteenth century. 
Nor will the state of that scholarship a 
century hence bear too many resem- 
blances to its present state.” Such ad- 
missions provide very little ground for 
the near-dogmatic assurance that the 
basic claim of nineteenth century bibli- 
cal scholarship is an established truth. 

But this is, in his view, not a central 
question. For what Dr. Petuchowski 


stresses in his book is that such matters 
history can 


of literary only concern 
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scientific scholars. Following Franz Ro- 
senzweig, he emphasizes the significance 
of the existential confrontation of the 
Jew and the Torah. In this confronta- 
tion we discover the inner meanings of 
Torah and plumb the depths of our 
Jewish self-awareness. From this perspec- 
tive the literary history of the Torah is 
of secondary interest. 

In his famous exchange with Jakob 
Rosenheim, Rosenzweig speaks of “our 
reluctance to draw from our belief in 
the holiness or uniqueness of the Torah, 
and in its character of revelation, any 
conclusions as to its literary genesis and 
the philological value of the text as it 
has come down to us. If all of Well- 
hausen’s theories were correct and the 
Samaritans really had the better text, 
our faith would not be shaken in the 
least."’ He adds that like the Bible critics 
he uses the symbol “R” to represent the 
final source of our text, but for him “R” 
stands not for “Redactor” but for “Rab- 
benu”’. Dr. Petuchowski is very heavily 
influenced by this approach, and 1s deep- 
ly convinced of the uniqueness and 
sanctity of the Torah, even while ac- 
cepting the critical hypothesis. 

There can be little ground for dis 
agreement with Petuchowski's important 
thesis that God and revelation are un- 
derstood in different ways by different 
Jewish thinkers. The literature of the 
rabbinic tradition gives the most elo- 
quent testimony to this thesis. Men of 
widely different intellectual capacities 
will have different understandings of 
God, revelation or any other abstract 
idea. Their notions will also reflect their 
personal sensitivities and backgrounds. 
This is readily evident in the many dif- 
fering rabbinic comments on these sub- 
jects. And it is borne out by common- 
sense. No one supposes that an intensely 
pious but barely literate Jew has the 
same thoughts and experiences as Mai- 
monides as they both address their pray- 
ers to the God of Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob. 

Where Jewish tradition necessarily dif- 
fers with Dr. Petuchowski is in the con- 
clusions he reaches concerning Jewish 
practice. Were the issues purely ab- 
stract theological issues they would not 


form an insurmountable barrier between 
Petuchowski and the tradition. Norma- 
tive Judaism was always able to admit 
various views of God and various con- 
ceptions of revelation and to see them 
as legitimate. One need only look at the 
bitter comments that Rabbi Abraham 
ben David of Posquieres makes when 
he attacks Maimonides for insisting on 
God's incorporeality as a fundamental 
of Jewish faith, or when he considers 
Maimonides’ treatment of the problem 
of God's foreknowledge and its relation- 
ship to human freedom. To him Mai- 
monides’ views border on the childish 
and stupid and are even seen as in direct 
conflict with rabbinic teaching. He sug- 
gests that it would have been far better 
had Maimonides remained silent about 
these matters. It is a testimony to the 
Jewish view of such matters that in all 
standard editions of the Mishna Torah 
these strictures on Maimonides are 
printed alongside his own text. Such 
doctrinal differences have been a com- 


monplace of Jewish history. At times 
they engendered painful struggles, bans 
and counter-bans and even shameful 


public bookburnings. But in the long 
run neither party was read out of the 
Jewish religious community because of 
his peculiar understanding of the nature 
of God, or revelation, or resurrection. 
The structure of Jewish belief has been 
sufhciently flexible to cope with a con- 
siderable range of belief concerning these 
matters. Only on rare occasions has a 
particular mode of theological under- 
standing or of doctrinal formulation 
threatened the entire structure of Juda- 
ism to the point where it had to be 
denied a place within the limits of legiti- 
mate or possible Jewish teaching. 
When we speak of Torah as revealed 
by God we are making more than a 
metaphysical assertion about the incur- 
sion of God into history. We are, above 
all, giving to Torah, in all its scope 
and ramifications, absolute primacy, f 
we see it as the vehicle for the expression 
and communication of God’s command- 
ments, not only as the record of the en- 
counter between God and Israel. Torah 


as revelation makes demands upon us. 
It is with respect to these demands that 
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Dr. Petuchowski seems hesitant and un- 
clear. 

The central demand that results from 
a belief in Torah as revealed is that we 
must see in the Torah our ultimate 
source of all values. To the modern 
mind such a view may seem to be lack- 
ing in historical awareness. To some 
men nothing seems more reasonable, for 
example, than the assertion that there is 
still much in the Torah that is morally 
primitive which had to be modified to 
accord with the growing and develop- 
ing moral sensitivity of later ages. It 
is in this spirit that Dr. Petuchowski 
explains to his readers the doctrine of 
the “Oral Torah”. It is an invention of 
rabbinic Judaism which has among other 
uses the fact that it makes it possible 
“to preserve the flexibility of the Torah 
[and] to allow it to keep pace with the 
moral development of man.” As a speci- 
fic example of this he cites the lex talt- 
onis and tells us that, “The modern 
student of Judaism notes a distinct mo- 
ral and religious advance in the Phari- 
saic-Rabbinic substitution of monetary 
compensation for the literal observance 
of the law of retaliation. . . . But the 
Rabbis would never have admitted that 
this interpretation highlighted their own 
moral advance over the rough-though 
just-provisions of a primitive law.” In- 
stead they forced themselves to believe 
that “This is what the law always 
meant.” 

At this point the issue between Dr. 
Petuchowski and the Jewish tradition is 
clearly drawn. The tradition is con- 
vinced that our knowledge of morals is 
derived from the Torah. Later rabbinic 
generations do not represent a moral 
advance over God's revelation. They are 
the heirs of an authentic oral tradition 
which is as integral to Torah as the writ- 
ten text. Their moral insights are formed 
by Torah; it is not they who elevate 
Torah from a presumed primitivism to 
a higher level of morality. 

It would be illuminating indeed for 
Dr. Petuchowski and his readers to study 
the profoundly brilliant explanation of 
the law of retaliation which has been 
given by Rabbi Joseph B. Soloveitchik. 
He sees in this law only an instance of 


the supreme moral sensitivity of the To- 
rah, and by no means an instance of 
moral primitivism. His analysis is too 
elaborate to present here in full, how- 
ever, we can learn much from even one 
aspect of it. The central question seems 
to be why did the Torah say “An eye 
for an eye, a tooth for a tooth”, if all 
that was meant was monetary compen- 
sation? Why could this not have been 
said directly? To this Rabbi Soloveitchik 
replies that the Torah is teaching us 
here how precious each human life and 
limb is. No monetary compensation is 
ever the equivalent of a man’s life or 
his limbs. No monetary compensation is 
the equivalent of human suffering or 
embarrassment. Could anything have 
degraded man more than for the Torah 
to have proclaimed, “One thousand dol- 
lars for an eye, one hundred dollars for 
a tooth.” It is to prevent such degrada- 
tion and to stress the unique worth and 
absolute irreplaceability of each person 
and of his potentialities that the Torah 
uses the language with which we are 
familiar, At the same time we are taught 
through the oral tradition that though 
there is no compensation possible for a 
life which is taken or a limb which is 
destroyed, the culprit must at least as- 
sume financial responsibility for his neg- 
ligence or malfeasance. When read in 
this way the Torah is seen in its proper 
light as the fountainhead of morality, 
rather than as a morally primitive docu- 
ment which needs to be adjusted to satis- 
fy the sensitivities of an advanced age. 
Dr. Petuchowski seems to think that 
the Torah stands under our judgment, 
rather than that we stand under its 
judgment. It is for this reason that he 
holds that it binds us only when we feel 
ourselves directly addressed. Again fol- 
lowing Rosenzweig he tries to distin- 
guish between Torah as legislation and 
as commandment. “Legislation is ‘on 
the books.’ It has something quite im- 
personal about it. Commandment, on 
the other hand, is that which is ad- 
dressed to me personally.” And if I fail 
to feel myself personally addressed, then 
I am not bound. This view is easy to 
understand if we see human society as 
developing from the supposed relative 
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primitivism of the written Torah to 
continually higher levels of moral and 
religious insight and awareness. 

Given such a view Dr. Petuchowski 
draws the expected practical conclusions. 
He says that we are today a secular com- 
munity. “The kind of ‘holy community’ 
which enabled the Jew in the past to 
experience legislation as commandment 
is one no longer known to the modern 
Jew.” What the modern Jew needs to 
do, therefore, is to “listen for the com- 
mandment” and respond if he happens 
to hear it. If he is sincere he “will want 
to ‘try out’ those practices which might 
contain God’s commandment to him.” 
How this Jew will know when a com- 
mandment is addressed to him remains 
a mystery—a mystery which Dr. Petu- 
chowski has done no more to solve than 
have his distinguished predecessors. He 
tells us only that “all of this will be 
marked by a high degree of subjectiv- 
ity.” 

It is here that we have the deepest 
and most dangerous diversion from the 
tradition. We are to become judges of 
Torah, choosing what seems significant 
or meaningful to us. In contrast the 
tradition taught us that every Jew is 
obligated to observe the Torah’'s legis- 
lation, afilu shelo lishma, even if he 
does not feel personally commanded. If 
there is any significance in the claim 
that Torah is revelation (in whatever 
sense) it is dificult to know what else 
a man can do, except to see himself as 
bound by its demands. How else can we 
elevate ourselves to the service of God 
and avoid the blasphemy of restricting 
God's will to the limits of our individ- 
ual levels of moral and theological de- 
velopment? 

In spite of these strictures it is impor- 
tant to stress again the significant values 
of Ever Since Sinai. For those who are 
cut off from the Torah tradition it can 
serve to open new horizons. Because it 
takes Torah seriously and approaches 
it lovingly the book can serve as a bridge 
on which Jews who are searching for 
God may take their first steps. They will 
find their guide warm, humane and un- 
derstanding. Of even more significance, 
in some respects, is the fact that Dr. Petu- 


chowski makes possible a restoration of 
dialogue and communication between 
Jews and Jews. Orthodox Jews have 
often found in typical “liberal” Jewish 
theologies impenetrable walls of misun- 
derstanding. In Dr. Petuchowski they 
should see a fellow-Jew to whom they 
can talk fruitfully even when they differ 
from him. There is considerable evi- 
dence that he, in turn, can and will 
talk to them with appreciation and with 
a sincere desire to grasp the ground of 
their faith.If this book could serve as 
the occasion for Jews to begin talking 
to each other instead of berating each 
other it will have achieved a goal even 
greater and nobler than it explicitly in- 
tended. 

MARVIN Fox 
Department of Philosophy 
Ohio State University 
Columbus, Ohio 


The Zaddik, by Samuel H. Dresner, 
Abelard Schuman, 1960, 312 pp. 


It is with delight that one begins to 
read The Zaddik, a delight which ever 
increases for one who has read Hassidic 
literature in the Hebrew original. For 
once, we now have a book that is not 
about Hasidism, but a Hasidic book. 
It fits into the general category of books 
of gleanings. In the early Hassidic tradi- 
tion, most masters saw themselves as col- 
lecting “likkutim.” Otten Hasidim 
would reduce the books of their masters 
to a compendium which, derived from 
those writings, were organized afresh 
around various categories. Such a com- 
pendium, for example, is the Likkutey 
Etzoth which Rabbi Nathan of Nemirov 
gathered from the writings of his mas- 
ter, Rabbi Nachman of Bratzlav. In 
Dresner’s book we have a volume that 
follows this tradition. Organizing his 
gleanings around the theme of the zad- 
dik, he gathers his materials from all the 
writings of Rabbi Jacob Joseph of Pol- 
no’e. 

Despite the fact that the book grew 
out of a doctoral dissertation, the author 
proceeds in a very Hassidic manner to 
tell the tale of Rabbi Jacob Joseph. 
Students of the psychology of religion 
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will find in the conversion of Rabbi 
Jacob Joseph from dry Rabbinism to 
fervent disciplehood of the Baal Shem 
Tov very rewarding reading. In Professor 
Heschel’s words: “A ma’asseh is a story 
in which the soul surprises the mind,” 
and this ma’asseh of Reb Jacob Joseph's 
conversion demonstrates so clearly how 
the Toldoth’s mind was surprised, over- 
whelmed and enthralled, disciplined and 
made subservient to the teachings of the 
Baal Shem Tov. Dresner laboriously 
culls from Rabbi Jacob Joseph's writ- 
ings ‘a description of the problems of 
that time’. The following excerpt has a 
very contemporary ring: “Our souls are 
sick with listening to Hazzanim, for in 
every fine and pious community the 
plague has spread. They sin and bring 
others to sin. When they prolong thei 
melodies without end, the people gossip 
in the synagogue, interrupting the silence 
of prayer at times when it is forbidden 
to interrupt. Therefore the /Hazzan 
brings evil upon himself and upon 
others. From whence did this custom 
spread? Originally, I heard, he sang de- 
voutly and without payment for the 
Hazzan was the most important person 
in the city, as is oe in the Shulhan 
Aruch, ¢ thapter 55 it is further recorded 
in the writings of the Ari that the three 
letters of the word Hazzan (h,z,n) rep- 
resent: embrace (Hibbuk), union (Zt- 
vug), and kiss (Nishuk); for through the 
Hazzan, the divine embrace, union and 
kiss were achieved In the past the 
Hazzan used to express the proper Ka- 
vannah for each word of the service 
through the melody he sang. ‘I herefore 
it is our tradition not to change the 
melodies even for the Days of Awe, for 
they fit to the words of prayers. But, in 
the course of time, when the generation 
was no longer pure, Only the melody 
remained, while the Hazzan ceased to 
pray at all. He sinned and brought 
others to sin. Woe for the disgrace. How 
has he the shamelessness to stand up as 
the advocate, the messenger of the con- 
gregation, the intermediary between Is- 
rael and our Father in Heaven before 
the great and awful King, the root and 
source of all worlds. .. ? 

So is it with the teachers. Originally, 
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they would study and teach the children 
devoutly and without payment, as the 
Shulhan Aruch states in Chapter 246. 
In later times the teachers were paid 
(but not for the teaching of Torah) only 
for the loss of time (which could othe 
wise have been used to earn a liveli 
hood). Nevertheless, they performed 
their task sincerely as it is written in 
Sefer Hassidim, ‘one should not stand 
and talk with the teacher of children lest 
with your words you keep him from his 
task.’ “But in recent times they have 
grown crafty, as we hear in the story of 
the wise man who met a teacher who 
has absented himself from his duties. 
“Why are you not teaching the chil 
dren?” he asked. “Even if you have no 
shame before the Creator, 
should have shame before those who pay 
your salary.’’ The teacher answered, “In 
the past I used to busy myself with the 
children during the entire year. But / 
have found that it is better to bus 
myself for a few weeks with their fathers 
to ingratiate myself with them. Afte 
that, I need not bother with the chil 
dren at all.’ (Italics are Dresner’s.) 

This crisis called for a radical solu- 
tion. The Zaddik is the key to the re 
newal of the individual in the commu 
nity. He is the transcendental man, who 
rises to answer the crisis of his time, for 
the times are filled with the call for the 
Zaddik who would be able to unlock 
the sources of holiness in man. Heaven 
seems too remote andthe Zaddik is the 
channel standing between heaven and 
earth, offering the means of heaven to 
reach the earth and, through the Zad- 
dik’s teaching of the function of deve 
kuth, the means for earth to reach 
heaven. The Zaddik has to stand con- 
stantly under self-scrutiny. He must ever 
descend to the people. He must ever be 
willing to suffer for the people, to alle- 
viate their poverty and suffering. The 
Zaddik who is among the people, yet 
remains in the very presence of God 
must be able to communicate to the 
people and teach them how to pray, and 
to pray with them. 

Yet there is a great distinction be- 
tween the descent of the Zaddik to the 
understanding of the peoples’ experience 


surely you 
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and empathy with it, and a descent to 
the people’s level. In this the Zaddik dif- 
fers from the Sabbatian heresy for what 
the Zaddik encounters on the most sub- 
tle level is experienced by the people on 
the gross level. All of Torah, then, be- 
comes musar, for it ever must serve to 
remold the human into the divine. To 
harken to his own musar is the respon- 
sibility of the Zaddik, and he who har- 
kens to his own musar has, as it were, 
the right to admonish the Almighty Him- 
self. This, in short, is the thesis under- 
lying the criteria for the selection of the 
voluminous material from the Toldoth. 

Dresner deserves well of the reader. 
He often has to do much more than 
translate and select. He has to become 
the Toldoth’s contemporary mouthpiece. 
Much of the Toldoth is obscure, even 
to one accustomed to studying Hassidic 
material. The Toldoth reads very much 
like classical homiletic material written 
by a Rabbi Moses Alshech or a Rabbi 
Jonathan Eybuschitz. The short para- 
graph, the ‘vort’, the aphorism, and the 
epigram, are not Rabbi Jacob Joseph's 
usual way. Later Hassidism gloried in 
this. It would have been easier to cull 
from a latter day rebbe’s aphorisms. 
With the Toldoth this is not possible. 
The Toldoth takes much for granted on 
the part of the student. It expects him 
to be familiar with Talmudic discus- 
sion. Comparing the style of the Tol- 
doth with other Hasidic works, one soon 
feels Rabbi Jacov Joseph was unable 
to let go of his pre-Besht didacticisms 
and dialectics.! 

The reader of Dresner’s Zaddik must 
never forget that all of Hasidism con- 
cerns itself with ways of serving God. 
Obviously the academic treatment which 
lies behind Dresner’s Zaddik had to uti- 
lize some categories. These are the cate- 
gories which often stand outside the 
pale of classic Hasidic thought. A Hasid 





1 Though R’ Dov Ber, the Maggid of Mez- 
rich—and the Besht’s successor does not quote 
the Besht as extensively as the Toldoth—in 
fact he does so very rarely—his style is more 
‘hasidic’ than that of the Toldoth. This may 
be because the Maggid was the extension of 
the Besht and therefore had less need to quote 
him—almost in the same way as the Besht did 
not have to quote himself. 


studying the Toldoth today seeks in it 
not sociological commentary, nor does he 
look into it for historical clues, for the 
contemporary student all Torah study 
is permeated with an a-historical con- 
cern for devout service of God in the 
present. It may have been better had 
the book been thoroughly reworked so 
that it would have become the Gospel 
of Rabbi Jacob Joseph rather than an 
inspired study of the life of the mystical 
spiritual leader of eighteenth-century 
Hasidism. 

There is much in Hasidic literature 
that will remind the student of Philo 
of Alexandria. Both Philo and Hasidism 
accept Halakha as binding; both of them 
look to Halakha for spiritual edification. 
For it is the reason projected behind the 
Halakha which grants the insight that 
brings one to edification. But Philo is 
far easier to read than the Toldoth. All 
the statements which Dresner offers have 
been carefully elicited from a text which 
is full of homiletic references, and often 
the dramatic turn of phrases in Dresner’s 
book turns out to be almost a sloughed. 
over passage in the original. Here, Dres- 
ner’s greatest contribution lies. 

Had Dresner not used historical-socio- 
logical categories, but had taken catego- 
ries dealing with man’s struggle with his 
recalcitrant will, he would have been 
able to give us living insights from the 
Toldoth. Thus his book would have had 
a far greater existential value. Never- 
theless we are gratified to see that in a 
time when so much nonsense is written 
by those who are marginal to Hasidism 
or even outside of it that Rabbi Dresner 
provided the Toldoth with an oppor- 
tunity to speak to us in categories which 
are after all at least historically mean- 
ingful to us. 

There are moments when the reader 
acquainted with comparative religious 
literature outside of Judaism may react 
like this reviewer and feel that Dresner 
dismisses the other religions too cava- 
lierly. Yet he tells us enough about the 
Zaddik and enough in the Toldoth’s 
own words to allow one with an under- 
standing of comparative religion to draw 
his own conclusions about the function 
of the Zaddik which parallels that of 
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the Staretz, spiritual director, guru, bod- 
dhi sattva, avatar, soter, etc. 

A book like the Zaddik could not have 
been written by mere cursory reading of 
the Toldoth. It becomes apparent that 
Rabbi Dresner steeped himself thorough- 
ly in the writings of the Toldoth in 
order to produce what he did produce. 
If he was able to do this out of stimula- 
tion by his teacher-Professor Abraham 
Joshua Heschel, it is no wonder that 
Dresner dedicated the book to him in 
the manner in which he did. For any- 
one who can raise up disciples who will 
steep themselves in the writings of Hasi- 
dic masters and yield to them so that 
they use the translator and editor as 
their present day mouthpiece deserves 
such title. Zalman M. Schachter 
University of Manitoba 
Winnipeg, Canada 


Hebrew Union College Annual, Vol. 
XXXII, Cincinnati, 1961. 


It is always a pleasure to read the 
Hebrew Union College Annual, and this 
issue, dedicated to Julian Morgenstern, 
is especially welcome, as a benefactor’s 
contribution resulted in a volume ex 
tended considerably beyond the usual 
size. The articles are as interesting as 
they are variegated, ranging from Assy! 
ology (Julius Lewy’s article “Amurri- 
tica’) to rabbinics (Bernard Bamberg- 
er's article “Qetanah, Na’arah, am, 
reth,” and Louis Finkelstein’s article, 
Hebrew, on the jurisdiction of the cen- 
tral Beth Din that sat in the Temple). 

The issue contains two interesting 
articles on biblical prayer. The first, by 
Sheldon Blank (‘Some Observations 
Concerning Biblical Prayer’’), deals with 
the phrase barukh habah b’shem adonay 
(Ps. 118:16), which has become part of 
both the marriage and circumcision lit- 
urgy (as well as, of course, the hallel). 
Blank makes a cogent case for his view 
that this phrase is generally incorrectly 
translated, “Blessed be he who comes 
in the name of the Lord,” and that the 
words “b’shem adonay” refer not to 
“habah” but to “barukh.” The true 
meaning of the phrase, therefore, is 
“Blessed in the name of the Lord is he 
who comes.” 
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Blank’s article also deals with the 
obviously difficult half-verse: “b’khal 
hamakom asher azkir et sh’mi avoh ele- 
kha u’verakhtikhah.” (Ex. 20:24b). Lit- 
erally translated, this reads: “In the 
whole of the place where I cause my 
name to be remembered I will come 
to you and bless you.” This is patently 
meaningless, and the translators, includ- 
ing the Septuagint, simply ignore the 
heh in the second word and translate the 
phrase: “In every place that I cause my 
name to be remembered I will come to 
you and bless you.” 

Even so emended, the phrase is still 
difficult. Blank suggests that originally 
there was no heh in the second word and 
the fourth was not azkir but tazkir (so, 
apparently in the Syriac version), and 
that the meaning thus was, “In every 
place where you cause my name to be 
remembered I will come and bless you.” 
He suggests further—and this seems to 
follow almost necessarily—that the source 
is to be found among the country priests 
who successfully challenged the Jeru- 
salem priests’ claim to unique authority, 
which was part of the Josianic reform, 
and its intent was to establish the equal 
sanctity of the numerous rural altars. 
The text as we now have it was the work 
of a Deuteronomist who sought to negate 
the anti-centralism of the author of the 
verse as it was originally written. The 
phrase itself interpreted in accordance 
with its original intent, is, according to 
Blank, the charter of the synagogue for 
it accords sanctity to every place where 
Jews call upon God’s name. 

The long Levitical prayer in chapter 9 
of Nehemiah is the source of part of the 
introduction to the Song of the Red Sea 
in the shaharith service. ‘ (“Thou art the 
Lord God who chose Abram,” etc.) 
However, according to Leon Liebrich, 
author of the second article on biblical 
prayer in the issue (“The Impact of 
Nehemiah 9:15-37 on the Liturgy of 
the Synagogue’), the prayer had a fai 
greater influence on synagogue liturgy 
than simply providing a number of 
verses for the shaharith service. It is the 
opinion of Liebrich that the basic pat- 
tern of the synagogue service, not only 


of the shaharith but of ma’ariv as well, 
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from the borkhu through the amidah, 
was determined by the Levitical prayer 
in chapter 9 of Nehemiah. 

Two of the articles deal with Amos’ 
status as a prophet and interestingly 
they arrive at diametrically opposite 
conclusions, although both disagree with 
the general view of scholars. The critical 
verse is 7:14. Amaziah, the priest at 
Bethel in Israel, disliking the prophecies 
of Amos, has said to him: “Seer (hoze/), 
return to Judah and prophesy there.’ 
Amos’ reply is: lo navi anokhi v'lo ben 
navi anokhi,” which is generally trans 
lated ‘“‘No prophet am I, and no son of 
a prophet” (i.e., member of a prophets 
guild). According to Simon Cohen in 
his article “Amos Was a Navi,” this 
translation is incorrect. Amos was indeed 
a navi or prophet and resented being 
called merely a hozeh or seer, which, 
says Cohen, was “obviously a_ lesser 
title.” ‘The word lo, according to Cohen, 
should be set aside from the rest of the 
verse and interpreted as a denial of 
Amaziah’s charge. The correct transla 
tion, the opposite of what is generally 
assumed, is therefore: “No! I am a 
prophet thought not a professional ben 
navi.” (For my part | must confess I find 
Cohen's article quite unconvincing. I 
simply find it difficult to picture the 
simple, passionate herdsman of Tekoa, 
the father of classical prophecy, taking 
umbrage at being called merely a seer 
and not accorded his rightful title of 
prophet, even though concededly he was 
not a card-carrying member of the 
prophets’ guild.) 

‘The difficulty that gave rise to Cohen's 
explanation is that of reconciling Amos’ 
denial that he was a prophet with the 
fact that he was in fact prophesying. 
Many of the translations (e.g., Septu 
agint, Authorized Version, Jewish Pub 
lication Society) seek to avoid the dif- 
ficulty by rendering the verse, “I was no 
prophet,” implying that at the present 
he is, although concededly in biblical 
Hebrew the absence of a to-be verb in- 
dicates present tense, and the usual way 
of indicating past tense would involve 
use of the word hayiti. Julian Morgen- 
stern, in an article which constitutes the 


fourth and concluding part of his Amos 


Studies, meets the difficulty by accepting 
the substantial truth of Amos’ statement. 
Morgenstern rejects the general assump- 
tion that the Book of Amos, like most 
of the other books of classical prophesy, 
is a collection of short prophecies de- 
livered at different times and places and 
combined by an editor after the proph- 
et’s death. 

It is Morgenstern’s opinion that Amos 
delivered but one prophesy in his life 
(and therefore could truthfully say that 
he was not a prophet). This prophecy 
is the book of Amos, « leared of its post- 
Amos glosses, which constitute almost 
half of the book. The year when it was 
delivered is stated in the opening verse— 
“two years before the earthquake.” But 
Morgenstern is able to particularize it 
further. It was, he says, delivered in the 
temple at Beth-El in the Northern King- 
dom (although it was addressed to 
Judah as well) on the most solemn day 
of the year when there would be the 
greatest gathering of people at the tem- 
ple, i.e., New Year’s Day. On that day, 
according to Morgenstern, Amos deliv- 
ered his single, long prophetic address 
of doom for Israel and Judah, and then 
disappeared from biblical history. 


An article by Matitiahu Tsevat, 
“Studies in the Book of Samuel,” bridges 
Bible and rabbinics. Tsevat suggests 
that the prophecy of the “man of God” 
to the priest Eli (1 Sam. 2:27—36) that 


because of the sins of his sons Hophni 
and Phinehas, his “father’s house’’ would 
be cut off, was a prophecy that his 
dynasty would suffer the punishment of 
kareth, which, both by Scripture and 
rabbinics, was the punishment peculiar- 
ly applicable to the sins committed by 
Eli's sons—dehlement of the temple serv- 
ice. Moreover, the punishment of kareth, 
again both by Scripture and rabbinics, 
means premature death, i.e., death be- 
fore reaching the age of 50 (or, accord- 
ing to some, 60). 

The volume contains two articles on 
the relationship of the Second Com.- 
mandment to Jewish art, both in bib 
lical and rabbinic terms—“The ‘Second 
Commandment’ and the Image of Juda- 
ism’ by Joseph Gutmann, and “The 
Rabbis and Jewish Art in the Greco- 
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Roman Period” by Edwin Goodenough. 
Both reach the conclusion that not- 
withstanding the biblical and rabbink 
prohibitions, figure art in synagogues 
and on gravestones, fashioned after 
Greek and Roman models, flourished 
throughout these periods and the pro- 
hibitions simply did not comport with 
reality. 

Samuel Sandmel celebrates his return 
from the New Testament to the Old! 
with an article which examines the at- 
tempted reconciliations of the statement 
in Genesis 4:26 that in the days of 
Enosh “there began the calling on the 
name of YHWH" with the apparently 
contradictory scripture statement of 
Gen. 4:4 that Cain and Abel brought 
offerings to the Lord, the similarly con- 
tradictory statement in Exod. 3:14 that 
the Tetragrammaton had not been made 
known before Moses, and finally with 
the equally inconsistent rabbinic tradi- 
tion that it was Abraham who first dis 
covered the existence of the true God. 
Sandmel finds unsatisfactory all at 
tempted reconciliations (e.g., that of 
Targum Onkelos and Rashi, both of 
whom translate huhal as “profaned’’ 
rather than “began’’), and concludes 
that the inconsistency is irreconcilable. 

In the third chapter of his Studies in 
the Septuagint of the Book of Job, which 
appears in this issue, Harry Orlinsky 
denies that the Greek translator sought 
to tone down the verses which ascribed 
human passions, feelings or forms to 
God or otherwise placed Him in an un- 
favorable light or which asserted that 
there was no afterlife beyond the grave. 
If, says Orlinsky, the translator had in- 
deed sought to censor the original he 
was very ineffective in achieving his pur- 
pose. It is far more likely that he was 
completely faithful to the text which he 
had, 

In the field of rabbinics is Bernard 
Bamberger’s article “Qetanah, Na’arah, 
Bogereth.” A boy who passes his thir- 
teenth birthday and has two hairs visible 
in his pubic region is no longer a minor 





1See S. Sandmel, “The Haggada Within 
Scripture,” Journal of Biblical Literature, Vol. 
LXXX, p. 106 (June 1961). 
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(qatan) but a fully responsible man 
(ish). In the case of a girl, however, a 
minor does not become an adult (boge- 
reth) immediately but first passes 
through a six-month period during 
which she is a na’arah. Moreover, the 
term bogereth is talmudic in its legal 
concepts and is in that sense not men 
tioned or apparently known in Scrip- 
ture. Bamberger offers, very tentatively 
and timidly, the suggestion that the 
rabbis developed the concept of boge- 
reth in order to reduce to a minimum 
the applicability of the harsh penalties 
imposed by Scripture on sexual offenses 
by a na’arah, by limiting it strictly to 
the six month category of na’arah. Thus, 
for example, the penal and civil conse- 
quences prescribed for a bride’s inability 
to produce the bedlinens of her virgin- 
ity (Deut. 22:20f) were limited by the 
rabbis exclusively to cases in which the 
bride was a na’arah, i.e., between the 
ages of twelve and twelve and a hall 
years old. 

Lack of space makes it impossible to 
do more than list the other articles in 
this volume: A dedicatory article on 
Morgenstern by Morris Lieberman; 

‘The Archaeological History of the 
Negev” by Nelson Glueck (an article 
length summary of his Rivers in the 
Desert); “Theophanies in Holy Places 
in Hebrew Religion” by Johannes Lind 
blom; “Individual Responsibility and 
Retribution” by Herbert May; “The 
Name of the God of Moses” by Sigmund 
Mowinckel (simply hu, i.e., the pronoun 
He, whose name man is not worthy to 
pronounce, to which was later added 
the exclamation ya, e.g., Eliyahu: my 
God is yahu—and ic thereafter became 
ya-huwa, which, by coincidence is closer 
to Jehovah than it is to the modern 
Yahweh); “The Linguistic and Rhetori- 
cal Usages of the Particle kz in the Old 
Testament” by James Muhlenberg; 
“Sinai-Erzaehlung und Bileam-Sprueche”’ 
(in German) by Otto Eissfeldt, and “Les 
Psaumes 6 et 41 Dependent-ils du Livre 
de Jeremie?” (in French) by J. Coppens. 

All in all, a really appetizing shulhan 
arukh! 

LeO PFEFFER 


New York, N.Y. 
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Breaking Point, by Jacob Presser, Trans- 
lated by Barrows Mussey, The World 
Publishing Co., New York, 1958, 192 pp. 


Like other Dutch novels about the 
Nazi occupation, Breaking Point has 
been more successful in the original than 
in translation. One reason for its fame 
in Holland is that there the problem of 
individual conduct during the war— 
which forms the subject of this book— 
has persisted through the tranquil 1950's 
as a problem of almost national concern. 
It’s original publication in 1957 occa- 
sioned both a literary prize and a con 
troversy in the Dutch press; its recent 
publication in this country went almost 
unnoticed, except by a handful of re 
viewers. 

Breaking Point examines individual 
conduct in the one place where the ex 
amination is bound to be most painful, 
for the book is about the betrayal of 
Jews by Jews. The narrator, Jacques 
Suasse Henriques, is an assimilated Jew- 
ish, Dutch high school teacher, who be- 
comes a member of Camp Westerbork’s 
infamous “Disposition Service,” which 
makes up the list for the weekly depor- 
tation to Auschwitz. Since only one thing 
matters in this camp—how to gain an- 
other week—the power of this group is 
ibsolute. 

Io live another week is all anyone 
can hope for. The members of the “D. 
S.” know that they too will probably 
end on the weekly train, but they want 
it to be the last. Cohn, the leader, the 
VIP Jew, higher up than any other Jew, 
though lower than the lowest Gentile, 
explains as much when he offers Hen 
riques the job. His excuse is the oldest 
moral excuse in history: If I don’t do it, 
someone else will. 

It is convincing enough: Henriques 
has taken the job, and in the line of 
duty he delivers hundreds to the train, 
among them a young girl he has loved, 
women, children, lunatics, blind people. 
Though it turns his stomach, he helps 
pile them vertically into the cattle cars. 
And sometimes he reads the weekly list. 
In short, he has become a Nazi. 

The miracle of this book is that we 
believe him; we even sympathize. We do 


not know why or how he can do what 
he does; we only know we could do it 
ourselves. And so do his victims: the 
Jewish S. S., as it is called, is not partic- 
ularly despised in the Camp. Through- 
out the book we find no difficulty in ac- 
cepting the easy intimacy of betrayers 
and betrayed. What most victims feel 
toward those who hold the power over 
their life and death is reverence, They 
are in the best position to know that 
saving one’s skin is an absolute neces- 
sity; their demoralization, in all senses 
of the word, is complete. 

Westerbork is a moral inferno; as 
such it is probably worse than Ausch- 
witz. For it is a clearing camp—no one Is 
actually killed here, but the decision is 
made at Westerbork who is to be killed 
when and where. It is made systematical- 
lv and almost courteously. The night of 
the train, which everyone tries to forget, 
is olfset by a night of cabaret revue in 
which many of the inmates participate. 
The spirit of cooperation is astonish- 
ing: Schaufinger, the Nazi Command- 
ant, rules almost entirely through Cohn 

who is not indispensable and knows it; 
others would take his place—and Cohn 
himself, everyone knows, as to fill his 
quota; nothing can be done about that. 
No one upsets the routine, and Wester- 
bork’s thousand a week are eliminated 
through the smooth administration of 
one Nazi Commandant and a hundred 
Jews. Rebellion is impossible and the 
spirit of rebellion is dead. Gradually 
one comes to feel that those who are 
truly to blame are out of reach; but it 
is this feeling which proves the plausi- 
bility of Henriques’ behavior (and to 
the reader his own likeness to Hen- 
riques). 

Chis Jewish machinery to help dispose 
of Jews was born out of more than a 
desire to stay alive. (I refer to the Dis- 
position Service of Westerbork as well 
as to national committees like De Joodse 
Raad [The Jewish Council, founded in 
Holland in 1933] whose purpose it was 
to deal “somehow’’ with the Nazis, and 
whose end it was to be mere instruments 
for the delivery of Jews to Germany.) 
Such groups were motivated, it seems to 
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me, by a desire to prove that there were 
Jews who were as “inconspicuous” as 
Germans and other Gentiles, that they 
themselves were embarrassed by Jews— 
real Jews, that is, with skullcaps or even 
plain hats—and despised them as much 
as did the Gentiles. 

These feelings, ignoble though they 
are, were the natural and inevitable re- 
sult of an honorable desire: to love, and 
be a part of, one’s country. It is an enor- 
mously sad fact that the Western Euro- 
pean Jew often faced the choice of be- 
ing either Jew or Dutchman, French- 
man or German; to choose to be a Jew 
was in some way not to be a “real” 
Dutchman, for it involved doing things 
which set one apart from other Dutch- 
men and from the dominating way of 
life. To be a Jewish Dutchman was a 
condition hardly ever achieved, to be a 
Dutch Jew was not to be a full-fledged 
Dutchman. The assimilationist urge in 
Western Europe Jewry must be looked 
at within the context of this choice be- 
tween religion and country, a choice 
forced on the individual by a subtle yet 
urgent cultural pressure. (Needless to 
say, a real choice could never be made, 
though assimilationism represents the 
desire to make one in favor of country.) 

Such feelings help account for the 
grotesque identification of Henriques 
with the Nazis. Trying to recall why he 
was persuaded to join the Disposition 
Service, he says: 


I must have been the typical ass- 
imilationist child, “emancipated” 
enough to eat ham, and merely get- 
ting more presents than usual on his 
“thirteenth birthday” because of fa- 
ther’s faintly surviving sentiment for 
the old days, even two umbrellas from 
old, old friends who still remembered 
grandfather as a schnorrer (‘schnor- 
rero,’ Father said derisively) ... I 
hated—and envied—the Germans who 
had marched in here with such su- 
preme self-assurance; how I hated, 
even more profoundly, all the bewild- 
ered, utterly, utterly terrified Jews who 
had fluttered to Ymuiden at the 


capitulation—a small advance guard 
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of that blasted people, fleeing through 
the centuries, never permanently tak- 
ing root, to whom I belonged without 
ever having wished it. 


What had made Henriques an assimi- 
lationist now makes him a Nazi. Obvi- 
ously, to be a Nazi can never be justi- 
fied; but the culture which forced the 
choice between religion and country, 
and therefore the rejection of Judaism, 
shares in the blame, for it demanded the 
first step on the road to perdition. Cohn, 
“the king of Westerbork.” has taken the 
last step, and it is ironical but not ac- 
cidental that he is tall, blond, blue-eyed, 
his frame so large that his Jewish star is 
hardly visible; he only looks Aryan, but 
he is a Nazi. 

Both Henriques and Cohn want not 
to be Jews. Before the Nazis the Jews 
had the unnatural choice, and they 
could at least respond to it by being, 
however uncomfortably, assimilationists. 
The Nazis, of course, gave no choice; 
they thrust Jewishness on those who had 
only the remotest connection with it. 
Appropriately, Henriques’ breaking 
point comes when Cohn kicks the saint- 
ly rabbi's prayerbook off the platform 
under the train. The effect is swift: Hen- 
riques kicks Cohn in return, who marks 
the former for deportation the week 
after, and Schaufinger is amused to find 
that Cohn is after all a little Yid him- 
self. They are both Jews: there is no 
comfort for either in that fact. 

Henriques’ betrayal—it stupefies the 
mind to think how evil a betrayal it is 
—is tragic because he does not will it. 
The novel is masterful in exposing the 
difference between him and Cohn, and 
thereby the whole range of betrayal. 
Tragic too is the maturation of Jacques 
into Jacob Henriques; it breaks him, but 
only because he becomes human in the 
process. Tragic, in fact, is everything 
Jacob Presser has contained in his novel, 
mostly because it is all, as the narrator 
cries out from time to time, true, not 
“fiction.” 

MANFRED WOLF 
San Francisco State College 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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